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No business can escape change. The Tews Lime and Cement Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have based their business success on that 
ict. Forty years ago, their business was primarily in wood lath and 


READY-MIXED CONCRETE 
lime. loday, one carload of lath lasts for months. 


Send today for a copy of the book— 
as ° : **Rex Moto-Mixers and Agitators.’’ It 
in 1933, when their cement and aggregate business began to slump, dentttens Gia tend Pa ae aoeeeioe 

did something about it. The next season they were ready with a a profitable method of selling cement 


Bi and aggregates. It illustrates the modern 
idy-mixed concrete plant. Rex Moto-Mixer features. 


From a start of two units in 1934, today they are operating two plants CHAIN BELT COMPANY 

ia fleet of twelve units, ten of them Rex Moto-Mixers. Their experi- mates thsccns+s~- Asan nities 
showed that Rex Moto-Mixers and Agitators mix and deliver 

nerete profitably, more efficiently and at a lower operating cost. 


You, too, can get bigger profits from your sand, gravel, stone and 

cement by mixing and delivering concrete with Rex Moto-Mixers and 

\gitators. Investigate this proved path to quick profits by sending for 
book “‘Rex Moto-Mixers and Agitators.” 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


a 
. Cs 
Sep .~ mber, 1936 fol. 29, No. 3. Published monthly by the Complete Service Publishing Company, 538 Sout 


for year in ae u.. ‘S. and possessions. Canada, and Central and South America; elsewhere $1 
s matter November 238, 32, at the Post-Office at Chicago, Iil., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





h Clark Street, Chicago, Il. Subscription 
additional for each year. Single copies 20 cents. 
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THE USUAL WAY | | | | THE NEW WAY 
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® Link-Belt announces this revolutionary develop- fatigue . . . Obsoletes back-breaking levers. . . 
ment which transfers the physical work of shovel- Clutch and brake “‘feel’’—-ideal . . . Maintains 
dragline-crane operation, from the oferator to the top efficiency . . . Speeds up the job... . In- 
power of the machine itself. Short, easy, wrist mo- creases output ... Reduces costs. 

tions move the control handles and the short-throw 


ee “02 Send for Folder No. 1569. Address Link-Belt Com- 
foot pedals are operated from a sitting position. 


pany, 300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago. Offices and 
As easy as driving acar... Banishes operator Distributors Located in Principal Cities. 
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LINK-BELT 


SHOVEL -« DRAGLINE .«— CRANE 
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Refer Your Washing 
Problems to Alllis- 
Chalmers 


HE selection of the proper equip- 
ment to produce clean aggregates 
-guires careful consideration, 
ether it is for a plant which has 
been operating dry or for a new <> 
vashing plant. The experience of Re 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
fompany in the manufacture of 
guipment required for plants pro- 
ing commercial aggregates dates 
m the industry’s infancy, and this 
experience is reflected in the design 
1 application of its products. 




















Double Screw Log Washer 
Double Screw Sand Washer 
Revolving Stone Scrubber 
Revolving Blade Mill 


is-Chalmers builds a complete 
e of scrubbers, log washers, sand 
ishers, scrubber screens, and vi- 
rating screens, especially designed 
»” washing aggregates. The blade 
ll, shown at the right, is a new 
levelopment. It is especially adapted 
) materials carrying large percent- 
es of clay and may handle pieces of 
urger size than other types will take. 
Some materials require one type of 
ichine and some another. Some- 
times a combination of machines is 
ecessary for removing all foreign 
aterial. We suggest you call on 
r nearest district office for further 
formation or for recommendations 
your particular problem. 
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FM WAGON MOUNTINGS make heavy 
powertul drills as flexible as JACKHAMERS 




















OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


@ It can be quickly and easily adjusted to drill holes at any angle. 











@ It has a positive feed in any direction. 


© Its roller-bearing rubber tired wheels and light-weight tubular 
construction make it easy to move over rough ground. 


@ It permits 6-foot changes of steel. 


@ It provides the fastest and easiest method of using any of the 
powerful I-R Drifter Drills. 








@ Its air motor-controlled pressure feed represents a distinct advance 
in the method of feeding wagon-mounted drills. 





It permits an infinite range of feed pressure from 1 to 1000 pounds. By 
means of a self-locking worm drive a small, sturdy and compact four- 
cylinder air motor automatically feeds the drill up tothe rock exactly as with 
a hand cranked drill. This method prevents the drill from jumping back, 
thus eliminating the use of unnecessary feed pressure which causes rotation 
binding. It also prevents the drill from dropping on the operator and keeps 
the drill from jumping forward in a soft spot or when a steel breaks. This 
self-locking feature also eliminates all thrust and shock from the air motor. 


Ingersoll -Rand 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 324-1 
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@ One of a fleet of 3 Model 
870 Hugs with special6-yard 
Phoenix type side dumping 
quarry body receiving its 
load from the shovel. These 
trucks were purchased by the 
East St. Louis Stone Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


@ Lower photograph shows 
load being dumped by exter- 
nal dumping device. 


N QUARRY and stone product operations the severe 
I buse and shocking power of solid rock when loaded, 
teep grades with abrupt holes and jagged bumps, 
for an exceptional truck with real guts to take the 
: beating of constant quarry service. Hug quarry 
s have proven their superiority over ordinary trucks 
urry operations time and time again because Hugs 
that extra stamina built into every part. From axles C@Pacity, available with various types of quarry bodies to 
ly canopy, from tail gate to bumper, these massive eet your specific hauling operation. 
sportation units are designed to meet the most severe Tell us about your transportation needs. Let our engi- 
litions encountered in quarrying and stone opera- neers study your individual requirements and recommend 


and show a profit even after years specially designed and built Hug equipment. 
years of service. 


| offers a complete line of quarry Ager \ THE HUG COMPANY 


els ranging from 5 to 12 cubic yards 501 Cypress Street © Highland, Illinois 
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AMSCO Manganese Steel 





Materials 
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Handling Pumps! 


No matter what your materials pumping problem may be — there's an AMSCO 
Pump in type and model just suited to your needs. 

AMSCO Manganese Steel Pumps are made in all sizes from 3” to 20” for pumping 
materials of all kinds. 

An interesting comparison of capacities, dimensions, etc., of the two AMSCO 
Manganese Steel Pumps illustrated follow: Small Pump, size 3”, nominal capacit 
230 g.p.m,,solids capacity 7 to 10 yards per hour; height 2’3”, length 4’, weight with 
motor 1 ton. Large Pump, size 20”, nominal capacity 12,000 g.p.m,, solids capacity 
360 to 520 yards per hour, height 8’6”, length 19’6”, weight with motor 40 tons. 

AMSCO Pumps feature durability of construction, lasting efficiency, accessibility 
of all parts, and a much longer service life because all water-end parts are made of 
manganese steel, the toughest, abrasion-resistant steel known! They are widely used 
for pumping sand and gravel, and wasting sand in commercial aggregate plants. 

Flap Valves, Elbows, Slip Joints, Pipe, Nipples, Reducers, and other manganese 
steel parts are included in the AMSCO Line of Materials Pumping Equipment. 

May we furnish you with operating details on AMSCO Materials Handling Pumps? 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


Division of American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 


377 East 14th Street,Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Foundries at Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del.; Denver, Colo.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Los Angeles, Caiif. © Offices in Principal Cities 


AMSCO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Speed up your 
process with 


FLASH 
DRYING 


TEN SECONDS for the product to pass through 
the mill . . . removing moisture and reducing 
Raymond Imp Kiln Mill for oper- the material in one, continuous operation... 
ating with the Flash Drying System ’ 2 
in pulverizing and drying operations that’s typical performance under average con- 


ditions. 
The Raymond method confines the entire proc- 
ess in an enclosed, dust-tight system that is com- 


pletely automatic from feed hopper to finish bin. 
Flash Drying combines advantages of 


Lower capital investment than ordinary 
rotary drying equipment 

Close control over the product in dry- 
ness and fineness 

Economical operation and maintenance 


The Imp Kiln Mill is widely and successfully 
used for handling gypsum, clay materials, 
chemicals, filter-press products and many other 
high moisture materials. Write for detailed in- 
formation. 


BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CoO. 
Division of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. 
1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Office in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representatives: 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
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BUILT IN A RANGE O 


NORTHWE 


CAPACITY AND LARGEF 
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\ 
Operating figures prove the economy of 


Kennedy Crushers and Screens are show- 
t ese ower avers ing spectacular results in the production 
of aggregates under the hardest working 
conditions, in some cases doubling capac- 
ity and reducing power costs by half. 
The performance of this Ball Bearing 
Gearless Gyratory Crusher, for example, 
is attracting the attention of producers 
Ask for details of this throughout the world. Comparative fig- 
iper-crushing unit. eae. ures show actual savings of 50% in 
power consumption and 80% in main- 
tenance cost. 


Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless 


Gyratory 
Crusher 


ennedy Gearless Tube Mill — 


Highly efficient for 
grinding limestone, 
minerals and similar 
materials, also for pul- 
verizing coal in firing 
kilns and boilers. De- 
tails sent on request. 














Kennedy Vibrating Screen 


Does great work in scalping oversize from 
primary crushers, also in grading smaller 
sizes. Built in open or enclosed type in 
widths of 18” to 72” and with one or more 
decks, for suspension or bottom support. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & ENG. CORP. 


2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States 
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HE most exacting basis for 
judging wire rope perform- 
ance is AVERAGE SERVICE. 


This is the basis advocated by 
Roebling, in which rope cost 
per ton of material handled, 
or per other unit of service 
measurement, is based not 
on the service of a single rope 
but on the average service of 
several ropes. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton New Jersey 

























Here is the toughest, most 
fatigue resisting wire, com- 
bined with the most minute 
and exacting fabrication 


plus precision preforming. 


Capable of rendering longer 


and better service. 


Send for catalog and 


prices. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 










Williamsport, Pa. 
Other Offices in All Principal Cities 
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WEAR ITOW a WRACIKWOIRIK 
for Mines and Quarries 





TISCO Products 
For Mines, Quarries and 
Cement Plants 


Manganese and Alloy 
Steel Wearing Parts 


Dredge Buckets 
(riveted and rivetiess types) 


Power Shovel Parts 
Dippers, Dipper Teeth 


Pulverizer and Crusher 
Parts 


Manganese Screens and 
Screen Cloth 


Grinding Balls 
Welding Rod, etc. 
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TISCO makes trackwork, too; being a foremost supplier of frogs, switches 
and crossings for mines, cement plants and quarries...all made of the 
dependable TISCO manganese steel with which you are so familiar. 

You will find two definite advantages in specifying Tisco WHARTON 
trackwork for every need. First, is the long wear and economy provided 
by sound track design, and by the substantial wear-resisting sections of 
TISCO Manganese Steel. Second, is the additional economy provided 
by trackwork that is readily welded . . . the life of which can be ex- 
tended many times by a simple welding procedure. In this respect, the 
combination of TISCO Manganese Steel and TISCO TIMANG Welding 
Rod, has no equal. 

And Tisco WHARTON trackwork is inexpensive, since patterns and 
designs are available to meet any requirement. Full data on WHARTON 
weldable trackwork and all other TISCO Manganese Steel products 
gladly sent on request. 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON AND STEEL CO. 


HIGH BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
PLANTS AT HIGH BRIDGE, N.J.—EASTON, PA. 
Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. * CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND * HOUSTON + NEW YORK, N.Y. * PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISCO + SCRANTON, PA. 


Montreal, Quebec—tLondon, England—Penang, F.M.S. Also represented at The Hague and Dutch East Indies. 
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%* BECAUSE no other machine has the sloping machin- 
ery frame (patents applied for) which is the greatest _ 
_ single factor in enabling the Lorain-40 to handle ae 
—% yd. dragline bucket or shovel dipper at a working — 
weight and price approximating those of most 2 yd. | 
machines ... The new L-40 bulletin gives plenty of — 
reasons why the Center Drive built L-40 is the fastest _ 
selling %4 yd. machine in the world today. Write for it. 


THE UNIVERSAL CRANE CO., LORAIN, OHIO 





MOVE MORE MATERIAL, f 
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Mechs only ONE 


SECONDARY CRUSHER | 
that has the. .... : . —T 


Double Wedlre CRUSHING ACTION 


Why will you get more years of low up-keep service... 
as well as a finer, more cubical product... with the 
Telsmith Gyrasphere? 





1 Because the Gyrasphere’s crushing action is unique. 
The head is impelled both by the gyrated shaft and a 
rotary wedge action, produced by the supporting eccentric 
and roller thrust bearing. These two forces cooperate to 
produce the most effective breaking action developed in 
any crushing device. The bronze eccentric sleeves are 
relieved of most of the load — pressures being diverted 
downward to the massive end thrust bearings which 
wear evenly and last.indefinitely. 





2 Because the Gyrasphere takes an unregulated and 
unlimited choke feed, when other secondary crushers 
can’t... Telsmith Gyrasphere turns out greater tonnage 
and a more cubical product. 


3 Because oil leakage is effectively prevented while grit 
and water are absolutely excluded by unique protective 
means — four flexible leather labyrinth seals plus two 
piston rings. These double protectors reduce both oil 
consumption and maintenance expense to a minimum 
unattainable in other crushers. Write for Bulletin Y-15. 





SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 





504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Associates in Canada: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
PISTON RING SEALS ' Y-9 
50 Church St. 201 N. Wells St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
1013 Commercial Trust Bldg. 605 Statler Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
412 Westinghouse Bidg. James Monroe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas G. Abrams Brandeis M. & S. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Louisville, Ky. 
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Another CORDEAU Shot 


at the 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED COPPER CORP. 


“Go in and dig!” 

You'll agree, it’s a beautiful shot. But its real beauty lies 
well below the surface, where each charge is doing a job that will 
mean proper fragmentation, easier removal. 

Beautiful shots don’t “just happen.” They are planned: 
(1) to get more work from explosives through direct detonation 
of each cartridge; (2) to fire the charges in split-second rotation 
that permits relief of burden, resulting in disintegration as well 
as displacement. 

These are normal results when Cordeau-Bickford Detona- 
ting Fuse is used to detonate each charge and connect all holes. 
Simplified loading with less hazard are other features, equally 
important. 


Let us send you, free, a copy of the Cordeau Book. 
The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY. Simsbury. Connecticut 
SAFETY FUSE Since 1836 @ CORDEAU-BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE 
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ABSORBED BY 
CUSHION 
EFFECT 








EPUBLIC 
WwW CONVEYOR BELTS 


% Impact of sharp, heavy materials is one of the most destructive 
forces met in conveyor belt operation. It tends to cut and puncture 


a belt rather than wear it out gradually. 


To overcome this effect, Republic Engineers have developed a 


construction in which standard belt duck is impregnated with a 





springy, elastic rubber compound and surrounded by a tough, re- 
silient rubber cover that cushions impact and resists the gouging, 
cutting action of sharp, abrasive stone. When the cover is kept in- 
tact, grit and moisture are prevented from working into the fabric. 
Thus the chief causes of conveyor belt failure are removed and 


long, economical service assured. 


Republic has been a leader in conveyor belt construction for 
many years—building belis to meet difficult conditions. And the 
fact that so many Republic Belts are used in mines and quarries 
is a proof of correct design. Write for our new colorful folder giv- 


ing complete information on conveyor and elevator belts. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. « YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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TRIPLE ATTENTION VALUE 


HE one and only directory, reference 
book and combined catalog for non- 


metallic-mineral producers. 


Build your sales campaign on a solid 
foundation by using PIT AND QUARRY 
HANDBOOK as the basis of your adver- 
tising. With the durable goods industries 








1. A Combined 
Catalog 


2. A Directory 


3. A Refer- 


| ence Book 
\\ of the non- 
| metallic min- 
eral industry 
combined 


in ONE 


volume 


making the most sensational come-back in 
history next year promises to be a banner 
year in equipment buying. 

List your entire line in this buying 
manual of the pit and quarry industries 
and your sales message will go to every 
prospect who authorizes or approves pur- 
chases in the 4,700 producing plants in the 
industry. 

Act now to get the maximum discounts 
offered for sending in early copy and to 
get good location for your catalog pages, 
which are assigned in the order received. 


























PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street 





Chicago, Illinois 





For Large Plants | 
oni Ye | | 
Small Plants Too a 

















Both of these installations are in lime- 
stone plants. The 7-foot at the right is in 
one of the largest plants of its kind, while 
at the left, the 2-foot is used where only a 
limited amount of fine product is desired. 











The fact that Symons Cones have been installed 
in hundreds of crushing plants ranging in size from 
the smallest to the largest is evidence that this ma- 
chine stands foremost in the reduction crushing 

Symons Screens field. The leading producers of the finer crushed 
materials are included among the list of users. 
They who are in a position better to determine its 
merits have standardized on the Symons Cone. 
Built with crushing heads from 20 inches to 7 feet 
The Symons Screen is just as much 


in size and with capacities from a few tons to a 
of an advance in the screening field as gs " 
the Cone in the fine couthing Geld. Fer thousand tons an hour, it is possible to choose a 


better screening investigate the merits 


of this unusual screen. Cone to meet any plant need. 





NORDBERG MFG. CO. Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CITY 1£@) 1@), fe) LONDON, W.C. 2 MEXICO CITY LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
60 East 42nd St. Concourse Bidg. Bush House Edificio Cook 413 Subway Terminal Bldg. 
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CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
AIR and GAS 


te 


Type T Horizontal Single-Stage 
Belt-Driven Compressor 


Type PM Two-Stage Type O Two-Stage 
Air-Cooled Compressor Direct-Connected Electric x 
With Built-in Motor Motor-Driven Compressor : 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 
UTMOST RELIABILITY 
LONGER LIFE 
UNUSUALLY LOW MAINTENANCE 


Type O Compound Steam-Driven Type V Vertical Two-Stage 
Two-Stage Compressor Compressor Direct-Connected 
to CP Diesel Engine 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


General Offices: 6 EAST 44th STREET a NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations 
NGHAM, ALA, CLEVELAND, OHIO EL PASO, TEXAS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
N, MASS. DALLAS, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
2, Thi DENVER, COLO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


NNATI, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. 


A SIZE, TYPE ann DRIVE 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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HIGH SHOULDERS* mean Low Tire Costs 


—They’re what you need on 


YOUR DUMP TRUCKS! 


Goodyear has a special “‘high shoulder,”’ 
high performance truck tire for you. It is 
the Dump Truck All-Weather—a tire that 
will give you Jonger, better, more depend- 
able service at a tremendous saving in 
your tire costs. 


itis big, sturdy, tough—with extra cush- 
ioning, extra strength for swaying loads 
and overloads, extra grip, pull and non- 
skid both off the road or on, extra protec- 
tion against cuts and bruises. 


These special features make this plus 
performance possible: Sure-footed trac- 





* HIGH SHOULDERS 


**High shoulders’”’ refer to the 
greater sidewall area between rim 
flange and edge of tread design. 
This increased flexing zone provides 
greater cushioning, makes tire less 
susceptible to cuts and bruises. It 
distributes road shocks and heat 
over a wider area—dissipates heat 
more readily. Thus it protects 
against both carcass failure and 
tread wear—lengthens tire life by 
thousands of miles. 








tion of that famous All-Weather tread; 
Special chemically toughened rubber in 
both tread and body; Heavy, tough side- 
wall bars for traction in ruts and protec- 
tion against sharp rocks; Supertwist Cord 
body for greater body strength; Extra 
strong bead construction. 


This special Dump Truck All-Weather 
was specially built for the work your trucks 
do. It gives you more miles per tire— 
more tire per dollar. Look into it. It will 
save you money. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, 0. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


TRUCK TIRES money savers 
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Railroads Lose Case 
for Permanent Rates 


SEE END OF EMERGENCY CHARGES 


On July 27 the railroads filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a petition asking for a general order 
permitting the railroads to change the 
emergency charges now applying on 
freight rates into permanent additions 
to the rates. The present emergency 
charges were authorized in Ex Parte 
No. 115 and will expire on December 
31 this year unless the Commission 
orders a further continuance or modi- 
fication. 

On August 3 the Commission denied 
the petition in the following words: 
“Upon consideration of a petition of 
Class I railroads dated July 27, 1936, 
for modification of outstanding orders 
and for other relief to enable them to 
publish and file tariffs translating pres 
ent emergency charges into permanent 
rates: it is ordered that said petition 
be and is hereby denied.” The carriers 
can change the present freight rates by 
the addition of the emergency charge 
but publication of these rates like any 
others is subject to suspension. The 
cost of changing the present rates to 
include the emergency charge on any 
basis except by separate emergency 
charge tariff such as is now in effect 
would cost an enormous amount of 
money. It will be remembered that 
there were some strong dissenting opin- 
ions filed to the majority report in Ex 
Parte No. 115 in which the commis- 
sioners expressed the opinion that the 
emergency charges should not be ex 
tended beyond July 31, 1936. With the 
reports of increased railroad earnings 
being published it is probable that any 
move to extend the emergency charges 
beyond their present expiration date will 
be met with vigorous protest from the 
shipping public. The Commission’s 
order reducing the passenger fares in 
coaches from 3.6 c. per mile to 2 c. per 
mile is now under attack by the car 
riers in the courts. In spite of this 
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drastic reduction in passenger rates, 
total passenger revenues during the 
summer months have increased. 

Some shippers in the nonmetallic- 
minerals industry have found that the 
addition of the emergency charge was 
sufficient to change traffic from the rail 
lines to motor carriers and there is a 
strong contention that the removal of 
the emergency charge would stimulate 
the movement of rail traffic. 


Dividend Rate Increased 
by International Cement 


The International Cement Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50c per share on the 
common stock of the company, payable 
September 29 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 11. 

This is an increase of 25 per cent., 
previous dividends on the common hav- 
ing been at the rate of 37Yyc. 





CEMENT PRODUCTION STILL RISING 
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The Portland-cement industry in July, 
1936, produced 11,446,000 bbl., shipped 
11,766,000 bbl. from the mills, and had 
in stock at the end of the month 18, 
962,000 bbl. Production and shipments 
of Portland cement in July, 1936, 
showed increases of 42.7 and 50.6 per 
cent., respectively, as compared with 
July, 1935. Portland-cement stocks at 
mills were 18.6 per cent. lower than a 
year ago. 

These figures are compiled from re- 
ports for July, received by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, from all manufactur- 
ing plants except four for which esti- 
mates have been included in lieu of ac- 
tual returns. 


The mill value of the shipments— 
46,810,000 bbl.—in the first half of 1936, 
is estimated as $71,450,000. 

According to reports of producers the 
shipment totals for the first half of 1936 
include approximately 1,358,000 bbl. 
of high-early-strength Portland cement 
with an estimated mill value of $2,591,- 
000. 

Operations were at 51.3 per cent. of 
capacity in July, 1936, compared with 
35.3 in July, 1935, and 52.3 in June, 
1936. Thus, while production in July 
of this year was greater than in June, 
the relation of production to capacity 
dropped I per cent. due to an increase 
in producing capacity during July. 
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National Gypsum to 
Buy Atlantic Assets 


EXPANSION PROGRAM ADVANCED 


\ special meeting of stockholders of 
National Gypsum Co. was held 
\ugust 31 to authorize an increase of 
165,000 shares in the Class A common 
stock, 13,000 shares to be issued imme- 
liately in part payment for the assets of 
\tlantic Gypsum Products Co., the re- 
iaining shares to be available when 
| if required for future development 
the business. 
When the National Gypsum Co. 
d its first plant at Buffalo, N. Y., 
the management had in mind eventual 
«pansion into other territories and re- 
ited lines. In 1927 the second unit was 
erected in Michigan. In 1928 a finish- 
mill was acquired at Luckey, O.; 
1934 a metal-lath plant at Niles, O.. 
ind in 1935 it acquired the Universal 
Gypsum & Lime Co. 
With a rapidly-growing business the 
ipany has found it necessary to en- 
large its manufacturing capacities in the 
ist. An agreement has been concluded 
» purchase the plants, quarries, depos- 
inventories and business of the 
\tlantic Gypsum Products Co., a lead- 
supplier in the Eastern market. 
\tlantic company owns three 
lern plants strategically located on 
» water at Portsmouth, N. H., New 
York, N. Y., and Chester, Pa. These 
supplied with gypsum 
ought by boat from deposits in Nova 
tia. The quarries are organized for 
ge operation and through mechanical 
juipment both at the quarries and 
ints the gypsum rock is obtained at 
ymparatively low cost. 


its are 


New Illinois Legislation 
to Be Effective Oct. 1 


(linois’ new occupational-disease law 
ill go into effect October 1, 1936. 
Employers who elect to pay compen- 
sation for diseases arising out of and in 
the course of employment will be liable 
or a minimum payment of $1,000 and 
naximum of $5,000 depending upon 
number of dependents left by the 
eased. Employers who elect to pay 
ompensation must file such applica- 
with the state industrial commis- 
and inform all employees, either 
ersonally or by posted notice, of such 
iction. 

Employers who do not elect to pay 
compensation are open to the right of 
iction for unlimited damages in the case 

injury or disability and a maximum 

¢ $10,000 damages in case of death. 
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In silicosis cases, the employer must 
provide medical and surgical services to 
cure or relieve the disease not, however, 
to exceed six months from the date of 
disablement. 


Life Saved After Being 
Trapped in Bin Slide 


Buried under tons of sand in a load- 
ing hopper at the plant of the Industrial 
Aggregate Co., St. Paul, Minn., James 
Azone, 24, an employee was rescued 
after an hour of frenzied digging on 
August 31. 

The man fell into the hopper, one leg 
protruding through the loading gate 
below, the rest of his body being en- 
gulfed in the sand. While rescuers dug 
to release him, a physician was able to 
determine from the pulse in his ex- 
posed leg that he was still alive. Taken 
to a hospital in a semi-conscious state, 
Mr. Azone quickly recovered and a few 
hours later was apparently none the 
worse for his harrowing experience. 


Pre-Mixed Concrete Used 
for River Improvements 


More than 34,000 cu. yd. of ready- 
mixed concrete for the Evansville, Ind., 
river-front improvement is being sup- 
plied by the Concrete Supply Co., 
Evansville. 

The improvement, a P.W.A. project, 
includes 1,600 ft. of sea wall along the 
Ohio River, most of which is 19 ft. 
high, and a concrete pavement 80 ft. 
wide inside the sea wall. 


Rebuilds Gravel Plant 
After Damaging Blaze 


The Portland Sand & Gravel Co., 

Mt. Bethel, Pa., is rebuilding its 
storage bins and crushing plant which 
were recently destroyed by fire and is 
reconditioning other units at the plant 
as well. The cost of making the plant 
ready for operation again will be about 


$37,000. 


N.R.M.C. Assn. to Hold 
Convention in Memphis 


Immediately following the annual 
convention of the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn. at Memphis, Tenn., on 
December 8, 9 and 10, the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., will hold 
its annual meeting for two days, Dec. 
11 and 12. 

In going to Memphis, the ready- 
mixed concrete organization will be re- 
turning to its birthplace for it was there 
that it held its organization meeting in 
January, 1930. 


Close Study of Tax 
Memoranda Is Urged 


INVOLVES DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


The problem of how to handle depre- 
ciation in income-tax returns is a peren- 
nial one in the pit-and-quarry industry. 
Treasury Decision 4422 held that the 
burden of proof on the correctness of 
depreciation deductions rested “squarely 
upon the taxpayer,” a rule of evidence 
which has continuously placed many 
producers at a severe disadvantage. 
While one might wish it to be more 
specific in many details, producers 
should study with care the memoran- 
dum addressed to all collectors of inter- 
nal revenue by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. In this memorandum 
the Commissioner instructs collectors as 
to the procedure which they shall em- 
ploy in exacting from the taxpayer con- 
clusive evidence that charges for depre- 
ciation for any taxable year are limited 
“to such ratable amount as may reason- 
ably be considered necessary to recover 
during the remaining useful life of the 
property the unrecovered cost or other 
basis, under the applicable law and reg- 
ulations.” 

“While our industry has experienced 
no lack of diligence by the Treasury 
Department in the scrutiny of deprecia- 
tion deductions,” says V. P. Ahearn of 
the National Sand & Gravel Assn., “it 
may be expected that this important 
phase of internal revenue collections 
will be watched even more closely in 
the future. Our conviction in this re- 
gard is so strong that we urge that the 
memorandum of the Department be 
given the most careful attention.” 





Cement Shipments Will 
Exceed 100,000,000 Bbl. 


The 166 plants of the 91 Portland- 
cement companies in the United States 
will ship more than 100,000,000 bbl. 
this year, for the first time since 1931, 
according to Edward J. Mehren, presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement Assn. 
Shipments in 1935 were 74,934,000 bbl. 
and in 1934 were 75,917,000 bbl. 

States, counties and cities, Mr. Meh- 
ren estimates, had appropriated 113 per 
cent. more money, exclusive of help 
from the Federal government, for con- 
struction in the first half of this year 
than for the like period of 1935. 





The United States Gypsum Co. has 

let the contract for the erection of 
an addition to its warehouse at 8430 
Quartz avenue, South Gate, Cal., to the 
Austin Co., at a cost of about $31,000. 
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Western States Lead 
in Cement-Sales Rise 


INCREASES OF OVER 100°% NOTED 


While cement shipments in the coun 
try as a whole increased 46.6 per cent. 
in the first six months of this year com 
pared with the first half of 1935, it is 
interesting to note where some of the 
largest gains took place. In twelve 
states the gain was more than 75 per 
cent. Seven of these were Rocky Moun 
tain and Pacific Coast states, two were 
in the Middle West, two in the East and 
one in the South. These states and their 
percentage gains in the first half of the 
year were as follows: 


GAIN 
STATE ( per cent.) 

Washington 196 
Arizona 124 
Colorado 115 
West Virginia 107 
Louisiana 103 
Montana 102 
California 99 
New Mexico 9] 
Idaho 83 
Michigan 79 
Indiana 76 
Delaware 76 


Production Resumed on 
Fort Peck Dam Gravel 


The Becker County Sand & Gravel 
Co., and the J. L. Shiely Co., whose 
combined facilities are producing the 
gravel for use in the Fort Peck Dam, 
resumed work on their contract by gov 
ernment order on August 20. 

The gravel at present is being placed 
on the upstream face of the dam as a 
blanket base for boulders and rip-rap. 
A short length of railway trestle has 
been built to facilitate placing the mate 
rial. 





Reveal Lime Kiln Built 
by Jamestown Colonists 


An old lime kiln containing a quan 
tity of oyster-shell lime, still as well tem 
pered and soft as when prepared by the 
Jamestown colonists, has been uncoy 
ered by archeologists of the National 
Park Service excavating the site of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America, at Jamestown, Va. 

The kiln is of the primitive “flare” 
type, in which a crude shaft was sunk 
in some convenient hillside. This one 
was in the steep clay bank along James 
River, where it was located probably be 
cause of the physical nature of the site, 
the need of water for slaking and the 
abundance of oyster shells for raw mate 
rial. A quantity of charcoal was found 
indicating wood was used as fuel. 
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The National Lime Assn. at Wash- 
ington, D. C. has obtained a large sam- 
ple of the mixture of oyster shells and 
lime putty found in the kiln and pro- 
poses shortly to have an analysis made 
of the material. 


Cement-Plant Employees, 
Families Enjoy Picnic 

Nearly 700 employees of the Lime- 
dale, Ind., cement plant of the Lone 
Star Cement Co., Indiana, and mem- 
bers of their families attended the an- 
nual picnic in Forest Park, Brazil, Ind., 
on August 6. 

Athletic contests, games, music and 
dancing were enjoyed during the out 
ing. 


ill-Fated Gravel Boat 
Still at Bottom of Lake 


No decision has been reached regard- 
ing the salvaging of the sand-and-gravel 
carrier Material Service which found- 
ered and sank in Lake Michigan off 
Chicago, Ill., in July with a loss of 15 
lives. According to Leathem D. Smith, 
president of the Leathem Smith-Putnam 
Navigation Co., owner of the vessel 
which had been leased to the Material 
Service Corp., only one bid was received 
from a salvaging concern for raising the 
boat. 


Calumet Concrete Firm 
Increases Mixer Fleet 


Certified Concrete, Inc., producer of 
ready-mixed concrete at East Chicago, 
Ind., and serving the Calumet iron-and- 
steel district in northwestern Indiana 
recently added two new Rex Moto- 
mixer trucks to its fleet. Materials are 
centrally batched and mixed enroute to 
the job. The concern now has ten 
mixer trucks in service. Nine of these 
are Rex equipment, supplied by the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Germans Add Bitumen to 
Retard Set of Concrete 


German investigators have found 
that the addition of about 4 per cent. 
of bitumen to Portland cement retards 
setting and hardening but does not de- 
tract from the quality of the concrete. 
The gradual hardening that results 
tends to eliminate internal stresses and 
to reduce cracking. 


Virginia Producer Adds 
Portable Gravel Plant 


An $18,000 Pioneer 245R portable 

aggregates plant has been pur 
chased by the Mundy Lime & Stone 
Co., Harrisonburg, Va. 


Publishes Paper to 
Promote Lime Sales 


MAILED FREE TO PROSPECT LIST 


Bowne & Stone, Portland, Ore., gen 
eral sales agents for Limestone Products, 
Inc., are still doing an excellent job of 
merchandising the product of the com 
pany’s quarry, located near Dallas, Ore. 

Some time ago Pir anp Quarry pub 
lished a story of a series of radio pro 
grams presented by Bowne & Stone 
which sold thousands of tons of agricul 
tural limestone to farmers in the Willa 
mette Valley. Now the concern is pub 
lishing an excellent little selling aid in 


jametic Valley Agrcelture 


“STORY of LIME 


US Por be LOW-COST DALLAS LIME 


50 Per Acre 
to Lime Users ~~ BOOSTS FARMERS’ PROFITS 


; 
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Farmers Throughout 
T. A. Livesley Buying 1000 Tons of Delis Lime! qritismene Valley 
Presse 


Tabloid-size paper used to promote agri- 
cultural-lime sales in Pacific Northwest. 


the form of an 8-page newspaper, ap- 
proximately 11 in. by 14 in. in size. A 
small reproduction of the front page of 
the publication, “The Story of Lime,” 
is shown here. 

The paper is mailed free to farmers 
and prospective buyers of Dallas 
Ground Limestone and carries newsy 
stories of the Oregon farmers who have 
produced bumper crops after liming 
their lands. The latest issue also fea 
tures the possibilities of the U. S. soil- 
conservation program whereby farmers 
can earn as much as $2.50 per acre if 
their soils are limed and planted to 
legumes. One page carries a list of 
dealers and agents who handle the com 
pany’s limestone and a mailing coupon 
is provided to develop live prospects. 

The company also provides a booklet 
for farmers which enables them to 
make simple tests for acidity of their 
lands. 


The U. S. Lime Products Corp., 

San Francisco, Cal., is installing a 
new lime kiln at its Sonora, Cal., plant 
at a reported cost of $40,000. 
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Use of Vermiculite 
As Insulator Gains 


PLASTER PRODUCT FINDS FAVOR 

Considerable work has been done in 
developing various plasters for heat and 
sound insulation, especially acoustic 
plasters, from vermiculite mined in 
Wyoming and shipped to Kansas City 
tor exfoliating and marketing, accord- 
ing to O. C. Ralston, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines 

[he use of vermiculite as an insu- 
lator of heat and sound is well known, 
but recently it has been used by a new 
nterprise for cold-storage insulation. 
[t is reported that a small brewery in 
which such insulation has been installed 
now needs only 25 per cent. of the re- 
trigeration coils designed for the origi- 
nal plant. The entire building is insu- 
lated with a plaster made up of ver- 
niculite and cement or water glass with 
other fillers and fibers, and the starting 
ind fermenting rooms are insulated in 
valls and ceilings by loose fill, except 
the outer walls, which are coated with 
vermiculite-cement mixture. Floors are 
insulated with a 4-in. layer of a similar 
mixture topped with 4 in. of reinforced 
The ceiling of the racking 
room is insulated with 2 in. of vermicu- 
‘ite plaster, waterproofed, and painted 

ith aluminum paint. 

U. S. Patent 2,029,524 has been al- 
lowed for a method of expanding ver- 

iculite. This consists of suddenly 
subjecting the material to a high tem- 
perature within an enclosed space for 
not more than 15 sec., agitating the 
mass during exposure, then suddenly 
subjecting it to atmospheric tempera- 
ture, submerging it in water, removing 
the excess moisture, immediately there- 
ifter exposing the mass to a high tem- 
perature within a closed space for not 
exceeding 15 sec., and finally suddenly 
subjecting it again to atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

\ later patent—2,030,239—covers a 
nethod of dividing vermiculite material 
nto platelike particles by heating it in 
the presence of salts of alkaline earth 
ietals to expand the vermiculite and 
then mechanically separating the ex- 
panded granules into the particles. 


oncrete. 


Rubber Terrazzo Floor 
Developed in Britain 


Use of plastic rubber, in place of 
cement in the laying of jointless ter- 
razzo floors, has been processed by 
Commercial Marble & Tiles, Ltd., New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, England. 

lhe method has produced a noise- 
less marble floor said to be equal in 
ippearance to cement terrazzo and laid 
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in a large range of colors. Chippings 
of marble mixed with plastic rubber 
produce a compound which is easily 
laid in a semi-fluid state and is adhesive 
to wood, concrete, steel or a cork under- 
lay. It is said to be equally serviceable 
for ships’ decks, domestic, commercial, 
public and hospital buildings. Its wear- 
ing qualities are equal to those of ce- 
ment terrazzo, and the plastic rubber 
surface has the advantage of being skid- 
proof, almost silent, and easily cleaned. 
The rubber, being plastic, is not so 
liable to crack as the harder cement ter- 
razZo. 


Install Recuperator at 
Oklahoma Cement Plant 


— The Dewey Portland Cement Co., 
Dewey, Okla., is installing a 10-ft. 
Vanderwerp recuperator at one of its 
rotary kilns. The equipment is manu- 
factured by the Manitowoc Engineer- 
ing Works, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Portland Gravel-Truck 
Drivers Return to Work 


A month-long strike of sand-and- 
gravel truck drivers in Portland, Ore., 
which paralyzed construction in that 
city ended August 8 when the produc- 
ing companies and the drivers’ union 
compromised in the dispute which in- 
volved working hours. 

Under the agreement, drivers called 
for duty will receive four hours pay re- 
gardless of the time they put in up to 
four hours. If called upon to work 
more than four hours truck drivers will 
receive eight hours pay. Overtime will 
be paid after eight hours. 

The wage scale ranges from 65 c. to 
72 c. per hr. as before. 





Yosemite Reorganization 
Up to California C. C. 


Hearing on the application of the 
Yosemite Portland Cement Corp. to 
issue certificates of deposit in further- 
ance of a proposed capital reorganiza- 
tion plan was scheduled for September 
9 by the California corporation com- 
missioner. ‘The company’s plan in- 
volves the authorization of 270,000 
shares of $10 par 4-per cent. non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock to be exchanged 
share for share for present outstanding 
221,451 shares of 8-per cent class A stock 
and one-quarter share for each $10 ar- 
rearage on class A. It also includes the 
restatement of present class B stock, 
with 140,800 shares outstanding, from 
$10 to $1 par value and provides for 
payment to non-converting class A 
shares of a pro rata share of present 
earned surplus on account of dividend 
arrearage. 


Cement Men Building 
Houses of Concrete 


ACTIVITY ALONG PACIFIC COAST 
Some years ago a story went the 
rounds regarding a sign in a restaurant: 
“We Eat Here Ourselves!” the infer- 
ence being that the product was so good 
that it was consumed by the makers 
themselves with much gusto. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, officials of 
cement-manufacturing companies are 
themselves so thoroughly sold on all- 
concrete homes that many of them are 
building them for their own residences. 

O. D. Guire, Jr., of the California 
Portland Cement Co., now has under 
construction a reinforced concrete house 
at Colton, Cal. 

The Calaveras Portland Cement Co. 
recently completed a reinforced concrete 
masonry house for Superintendent 
Robert Townsend at San Andreas, Cal. 

S. C. Pierce of the Yosemite Portland 
Cement Co. is building a precast unit 
reinforced concrete house at Merced, 
Calif. 

Plans have been drawn and bids have 
been taken for a concrete ashlar home 
to be built in Seattle, Wash., by J. B. 
Loughaty, assistant sales manager of 
Superior Portland Cement Co. Other 
activities in the Seattle area include a 
home which C. N. Reitze, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
is planning for his son-in-law. 

Frank Barrett, manager of the Port- 
land Cement Association’s Seattle office, 
has purchased a site and is having plans 
prepared for a new concrete home. 

L. E. Bancroft, secretary and treas- 
urer of the California Portland Cement 
Co., although not building himself, has 
persuaded two of his friends to con- 
struct reinforced concrete houses. Both 
are now under construction. 


Rock-Wool Plant Starts 


Production in Ontario 

Rockwool Corp., Canada, Ltd., was 
recently organized and has opened a 
plant for the production of the insulat- 
ing material at Brantford, Ontario. 
Rock is quarried at St. David, near 
Welland, and shipped to Brantford for 
processing. The material is ‘being mar- 
keted under the trade-name “Gimco.” 

Rockwool Corp. is the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the General Insulating & Mfg. 
Co. of Alexandria, Ind. 


The Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 

Louis, Mo., is about to begin the 
erection of a phosphate-refining plant 
at Monsanto, Tenn. Buildings will be 
of reinforced concrete. The cost of the 
project will be about $500,000. J. Gur- 
vin, construction superintendent, is in 
charge. 
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Highway Surveys in 
Progress Over U. S. 


SEEK DATA ON SECONDARY ROADS 


Highway planning surveys are now 
in progress or soon will start in 36 
states, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the surveys are 
being conducted by the various state 
highway departments. They will sup 
ply information which will place 
future highway improvement on a 
sound, businesslike basis. 

In the past attention has been cen 
tered on improving the main _ high- 
ways. In the future more attention 
must be given, highway officials say, to 
improving secondary and feeder roads 
and to improving conditions where the 
main highways pour their traffic into 
cities. At the same time the main high- 
ways must be maintained and further 
improved to meet needs that already 
exist, particularly as regards safety. 

Federal highway officials who are 
codrdinating the various state surveys 
think that a selection should be made 
of those roads that because of their 
importance merit early consideration in 
an improvement program. Future 
programs can be planned intelligently 
only with information as to which 
roads should be improved first. To de- 
termine this highway officials need 
definite facts as to traffic counts, con- 
struction costs, maintenance costs, how 
much taxes can be fairly imposed for 
highway use, and where the taxes 
should be imposed from the viewpoint 
of highway usage. 

Information along these lines is being 
collected in each of the state surveys. 
Each survey has, three branches—a 
highway-condition survey, a highway 
trafic survey, and a highway-finance 
survey. 





Dust Systems Installed 
by Two Cement Concerns 


He Noble dust-collecting systems are 
being installed in the finish-grind- 
ing department of the Bessemer Lime 
stone & Cement Co., Bessemer, Pa., and 
in the Cleveland, O., packing house of 
the Huron Portland Cement Co. The 
equipment was designed and manufac- 
tured by the Northern Blower Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Increases Its Holdings 


The North Bangor Slate Co. of Ban- 
gor, Pa., has acquired the Bangor 
Union Slate Co. and the Bangor Ex- 
celsior Slate Co., according to Wm. 
H. Smith, treasurer. The properties 
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purchased adjoin the workings of the 
North Bangor concern and in the future 
all will operate as a single producing 
unit. Two new cableways are under 
construction to handle the output of the 
combined quarries. 

A greatly increased demand for slate 
and slate products caused the company 
to close the deal. Enlargement of the 
operations of the North Bangor com- 
pany will result in the additional em- 
ployment of 50 men. 


Dolomite Plants in Ohio 
Add Automatic Devices 


Two 14-in. standard Poidometers, 

an automatic feeding, weighing 
and conveying device, were recently 
shipped to two dolomite producers in 
Ohio by the Schaffer Poidometer Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One of the machines 
will be installed in the new plant of the 
Dolite Co, at Gibsonburg, O.; the other 
will go into service at the Maple Grove, 
O., operations of Basic Dolomite, Inc. 


July Building Figures 
Reach Peak Since 1931 


Construction work started in the 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains dur- 
ing July was larger in volume than was 
reported for any other month since 
June, 1931, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corp. The July total, which inciden- 
tally was larger than for any other July 
since 1930, amounted to $294,833,800 
and compares with $233,054,600 for 
June and with only $159,257,500 for 
July, 1935. 

Total construction work started in the 
37 states during the first seven months 
of 1936 amounted to-$1,532,564,500, as 
against only $855,764,300 for the corre- 
sponding seven months of 1935. 


Gravel Plant to Resume 
Operations This Month 


Operations are expected to be re- 
sumed this month at the plant of the 
Keystone Gravel Co., Dayton, O., which 
has been rebuilt following a $75,000 
fire which occurred July 13. Included 
in the equipment installed were four 
4-ft. by 8-ft. Simplicity vibrating screens. 
Two of the machines are double-deck, 
one is single-deck and the other triple 
deck. 


Production Resumed at 
Lehigh's Mitchell Plant 


Operations have been resumed at the 
Mitchell, Ind., plant of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co. with prospects of run- 
ning through the fall and winter 
months, according to W. H. Weit- 
knecht, superintendent. 


Dredge Firm Solves 
Screen-Wear Problem 


HARD WELDING RODS EMPLOYED 


A sand-and-gravel company working 
along the Mississippi River has solved 
one of its most annoying maintenance 
problems. A dredge is used to pump 
rock and sand from the river bottom. 
Discharging from the pump, the 
dredged material passes down a trough. 
Screens are placed in the floor of the 
trough to allow the sand and finer 
gravel to drop into a barge below, while 
oversize material and debris pass over 
the screens and return into the river. 
The abrasive action of the water and 
sand dropping through the screens, as 
well as the pounding from the larger 
material, is unusually severe. 

Mesh screens of spring-steel wire 
lasted only about two weeks under this 
rough treatment. It was also found that 
these screens clogged up frequently. A 
new, more abrasion-resistant material 
was sought and the screens redesigned 
so that they would last a reasonable 
length of time without clogging. 

With these goals in mind, an in 
genious solution was found. It was 
agreed that in order to obtain a maxi- 
mum of life in these screens, a material 
especially designed for severe abrasion- 
resistant service should be used. Ac 
cordingly, 4-in. welding rods of Has 
crome, a self-hardening chromium-man 
ganese-iron alloy, were spaced 4 in. 
apart, and welded to %-in. support bars 
with bronze. Three screens were thus 
built up to the size of the old steel 
screens. They were then fastened into 
the floor of the chute in place of the 
steel-mesh screens and the equipment 
was ready for use. 

After this new equipment had been 
in service for several weeks, the com- 
plete success with which the problem 
had been solved was clearly evident. 
Upon inspection after eight weeks’ serv- 
ice they appeared, according to the men 
in charge of dredging operations, to be 
good for at least another four weeks. 
The new screens have also proved to be 
at least 40 per cent. more efficient than 
the former mesh screens, since they do 
not clog up as often—Oxy-Acetylene 
Tips, June, 1936. 


Install Clinker Coolers 
at Ohio Cement Plant 


The Manitowoc Engineering 

Works, Manitowoc, Wis., reports 
the sale of two Type CI Vanderwerp 
recuperators to the Diamond Portland 
Cement Co., Middle Branch, O., for in- 
stallation on 10-ft. by 150-ft. rotary 
kilns. 
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Rigid Tests Made on 
Concrete in Aqueduct 


SPECIAL DIAMOND DRILL USED 


Exhaustive tests are being made of 
the quality of concrete going into the 
yreatest concreting job in construction 
history, the Colorado River aqueduct 
project, which will bring water from 
e Colorado River to Los Angeles and 
other Southern California cities. 

Che latest of these tests was made re- 
itly when a specially-built diamond- 
| machine was placed in operation 
to secure samples of the tunnel lin- 
With black diamonds for a cut- 
edge, the new machine drills 
ugh the solid concrete lining of the 
ished aqueduct tunnels, lifting out 
idrical samples of the lining. These 
shipped to the testing laboratory at 
inning where they are subjected to ex- 
justive tests to determine if they fully 

t the specifications. 

complete testing laboratory has 

set up at the field headquarters 
t Banning. Cement is tested before it 

ives the mills in sealed cars and then 
nspections and tests are made in each 

) in its mixing, placement and cur- 

The test of the cylinders of the 
nel lining completes the cycle. 

\pproximately 7,000,000 bbl. of ce- 

nt have already gone into the con- 
struction of this 390-mile aqueduct. A 
complete article describing the produc- 
tion of aggregates for the project ap- 
peared in the April, 1936, issue of Pir 

D OUARRY. 
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Begin Operating at New 
Kentucky Calcite Plant 

The new calcite plant of the Indus- 
trial Minerals Corp., New York, N. Y., 
it Harrodsburg, Ky., has gone into pro- 
luction. J. S. Landers, formerly of 
Long Island City, N. Y., who super- 
vised the installation of equipment, has 
located permanently at Harrodsburg 
ind will superintend operations. 

aw material is transported by motor 
trucks from the mine to the mill. The 
lant is reported to have a grinding 
ipacity of about 100 tons daily. 





New Edition of Minerals 
Yearbook Is Announced 

Che publication of the Minerals Year- 

ok, 1936, is announced by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
he Interior. The volume contains 69 
154 illustrations, and 1,136 
pages, and provides in convenient form 
| comprehensive and accurate record of 
economic developments and trends in 
the mineral industries of the United 


lapters, 
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States during the year 1935. In addi- 
tion to a presentation of the fundamen- 
tal statistics of the production and mar- 
keting of a hundred commercial min- 
erals, world production of minerals and 
the economic aspects of international 
mineral policies are reviewed. 


Crushed-Stone Producer 
Buys 200-Ft. Conveyor 


A belt-conveyor 200 ft. long has 

been installed by the Watertown 
Builders’ Supply Co., crushed-stone pro- 
ducer at Watertown, Mass. The equip- 
ment was supplied by the Pioneer 
Gravel Equipment Co. 


Ontario Operator Gets 
Railway-Ballast Order 

The Hagersville Quarries, Ltd., 
Hagersville, Ont., have contracted to 
supply 750 carloads of crushed stone to 
the Pere Marquette Railroad for use as 
ballast between Wheatley and Leaming- 
ton, Ont. The Dundas, Ont. plant of 
Hagersville Quarries, Ltd., has been 
awarded a contract by the Ontario De- 
partment of Highways for 550 carloads 
of stone for road construction at Har- 
row and Oakville, Ont. 


Centrifugal Separator 
Is Placed in Service 
A 10-ft. Reliance-Gayco centrifu- 
gal separator, supplied by the Uni- 
versal Road Machinery Co., Kingston, 
N. Y., has recently been installed in the 
Lake Charles, La., plant of the Mathie- 
son Alkali Co. 


Texas Cement Plant to 
Enlarge Cooling Pit 


The San Antonio Portland Cement 
Co. will do considerable repairing and 
improving at its plant at Cementville, 
Tex., this autumn. Foundations and re- 
taining walls are to be rebuilt in a num- 
ber of instances and the clinker-cooling 
pit will be enlarged. 


Monolith May Move Its 
Offices Closer to Mill 


General offices of the Monolith Port- 
land Cement Co. will be moved from 
Los Angeles to Tehachapi, Cal., in the 
near future, it is reported. Economic 
reasons are given for the proposed 
change. The company’s plant is lo 
cated only a few miles from Tehachapi. 


© Secondary crushers made by Mc- 
Lanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., were recently installed by 
Consolidated Rock Products Co., 
Brooksville, Fla., and at the George W. 
Kerford Quarry Co., Atchison, Kan. 












$1,331,500,000 Spent 
for PWA Materials 


THOUSANDS BENEFIT BY PROGRAM 

With more than 95 per cent. of the 
projects in the Public Works Admin- 
istration’s current construction pro- 
gram under way, statisticians recently 
reported to P. W. A. Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes that nearly 60 per cent. 
of the money spent thus far has gone 
for material manufacture which has 
blanketed the nation with indirect and 
industrial employment. This far ex- 
ceeds the direct employment given on 
construction sites where the materials 
have been used. 

A total of $1,331,500,000 was spent 
for materials up to June 1. 

Practically all of this went for labor 
either in the mines, forests, the quarries 
and other places where the materials 
originated, in the factories where the 
raw products were fabricated and on 
the railroads on which they were trans- 
ported to the sites. Such expenditures 
were a major factor in the steady re- 
vival of heavy industry where unem- 
ployment was greater than anywhere 
else during the depression. 

Up to June 1, P. W. A. statisticians 
reported that $678,832,000 had been 
spent for iron and steel products in- 
cluding machinery and transportation 
equipment for P. W. A. projects. 

Industries furnishing cement, brick, 
stone, glass, sand, gravel and similar 
materials for public works jobs _re- 
ceived orders totaling $383,340,000 
while more than $71,250,000 had been 


spent for lumber and forest products. 


Clay-Products Firm May 
Produce Its Own Silica 


Gladding, McBean & Co., leading 
producer of sewer pipe, tile and other 
vitrified products on the Pacific Coast 
with plants scattered along the coast 
from Seattle, Wash., to Los Angeles, 
Cal., is reported to be planning to pro- 
duce silica sand for use in its manufac- 
turing operations. 

The company has been purchasing its 
requirements from commercial pro- 
ducers. A deposit near Barstow, Cal., 
is said to be under consideration. 


California Plant Adds 
Conveyors and Crane 


Recent improvements at the silica- 
sand operations of the Del Monte Prop- 
erties Co. at Lake Majella, Cal., include 
the installation of a P & H clamshell 
crane and 400 ft. of belt conveyors for 
transporting the unprocessed sand to 
the plant. 
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Adds Rollers to Save 
Cable Wear on Bucket 


SUPT. HARKER EXPLAINS METHOD 


“After operating our clam-shell buck 
et for a short time we found the closing 
line cable badly frayed on the part that 
passes through the head block fair 
lead,” says Robert A. Harker, superin- 
tendent of the Santa Cruz, Cal., plant 
of the Calrock Asphalt Co. “It showed 
a great deal more wear at this section 
than on other parts of the line. The 
holding line and boom-hoist line had 
worn very slightly by comparison. On 
closer examination we found that the 
two fair-lead rollers with which the 
bucket was equipped took care of the 
closing line for side sway; however, 
there was no provision for end sway 
of the bucket. The closing line had 
been rubbing against the head-block 
casting in certain loading positions and 
consequently wearing the cable as well 
The rem 
edy appeared to be two additional roll 
ers to make a four-sided fair-lead which 
should safeguard the cable for all load 
ing positions of the bucket. 

“Having determined that the bucket 
manufacturer could not supply the re 


as the casting at this point. 


quired rigging, we proceeded to set up 
our own. The accompanying sketch 
and photograph will serve, to some ex 
tent, to show the method of attachment 
of these two additional rollers to the 


head block. An old piece of 2 3/16-in. 
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Plan and elevation of head-block roller 
arrangement. 
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Photograph showing the rollers in service on 
the fair lead. 


shafting trimmed on the lathe and cut 
to the required lengths was used for the 
two rollers. These rollers were then 
bored for l-in. axles. The axles were 
made from l-in. cold-rolled round, cut 
to allow for the length of the roller plus 
the thickness of the side plates which 
These two axles 
were then bored longitudinally with a 
%4-in. drill for half their length and a 


'4-in. side outlet drilled to form the 


formed the frame. 


grease lines. The end of each axle 
where the grease line entered was bored 
and tapped for a %-in. pipe plug for a 
dust cover. The %-in pipe thread fitted 
the grease gun used for all grease lines 
on the bucket. 

“The side-plates, or frame, consisted of 
a %-in. plate bolted on one side of the 
head-block casting, which came flush 
against the side of the casting. On the 
other side a piece of %-in. angle iron 
was bolted to the top of the head-block 
casting. Both these side plates were 
drilled with two holes each to carry the 
l-in. axles. In order to secure the axles, 
the upper edge of the %-in. side plate 
was drilled and tapped for two %4-in. 
safety set screws, each hole over one of 
the axles. The head-block casting was 
not difficult to drill and tap for the %-in. 
stud bolts used to secure the side plates. 

“This set up has given no trouble and 
has prolonged the wear of the closing- 
line cable a great deal, easily paying for 
the expense of the installation in a short 
time, as well as reducing the friction 
loss for certain loading positions of the 
bucket. The dimensions given could 
be altered to suit individual needs and 
the material available. For instance, the 
rollers could be a trifle smaller or larger 
in diameter. The frame could be weld- 
ed to the head-block casting in place of 
being bolted to it if a welding torch is 
available.” 





Phosphate-Rock Sales 
Show Marked Advance 


AVERAGE VALUE RISES SLIGHTLY 


Both mine production and sales of 
phosphate rock in the United States 
advanced in 1935. Production totaled 
3,215,586 long tons, an increase of 11 
per cent. over the 1934 total of 2,898, 
238 tons. With increased shipments in 
nearly every producing state, total sales 
amounted to 3,042,381 long tons valued 
at $10,935,672, a gain of 7 per cent. in 
quantity and 9 per cent. in value com 
pared with 1934. Imports for consump 
tion in 1935 amounted to 3,699 long 
tons valued at $29,729. Exports of 
phosphate rock, 1,104,394 tons, were 
11 per cent. greater than in 1934. An 
increase in Florida stocks resulted in an 
increase in total producers’ stocks. 
Prices of Florida land pebble dropped 
sharply early in December and con- 
tinued at the low level for several 
months of 1936. The price of Ten- 
nessee brown rock also’ decreased 
slightly. 

Production of phosphate rock in 
Florida increased from 2,464,969 long 
tons in 1934 to 2,654,595 tons in 1935, 
a gain of 8 per cent. Total sales were 
2,422,804 long tons of which 94 per 
cent., or 2,269,891 tons, was land pebble 
valued at $3.41 per ton. Sales of hard 
rock amounted to 116,483 tons, with a 
value of $4.30 per ton; soft rock sold 
amounted to 36,430 tons valued at 
$3.43 per ton. The average value for 
all Florida rock sold was $3.45 in 1935 
compared with $3.41 in 1934. Florida 
shipments constituted 80 per cent. of 
the total shipments in the United 
States. 

Although only two phosphate-rock 
producing companies were operating in 
the Western States in 1935, one in 
Idaho and one in Montana, the quan 
tity and value of the rock marketed 
were considerably larger than in 1934. 
Total sales amounted to 69,293 long 
tons valued at $250,578. The average 
value dropped from $3.77 in 1934 to 
$3.62 in 1935. 

Mine production of phosphate rock 
in Tennessee in 1935 was 493,501 long 
tons, an increase of 25 per cent. over 
the 1934 output. Shipments were 
550,284 tons valued at $2,323,536. The 
average value, $4.22 per ton, dropped 
only $0.04 from the 1934 level. Ship 
ments from this district, which ranks 
next to Florida in production of phos 
phate rock, accounted for 28 per cent. 
of the total domestic consumption. In- 
terest centered chiefly in the operations 
of the TVA which owns and operates 
extensive properties in central Ten 
nessee, producing brown, blue, and 
white rock. 
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NTIL all the problems related to the economic 
effects of the application of machinery to the tasks 

of humanity are studied with intelligence and thor- 
sughness and until we have many more pertinent data 
than are now available on the displacement of men by 
machines it will be impossible to give a definite answer 
to that perplexing question: “Does the use of labor-saving 
ichinery increase the amount of unemployment?” In 
ese days, when more attention is being given by the 
verage man to social questions, we find that confusion 
f opinion which naturally exists in a field wherein there 
is little actual knowledge and many prejudices. Opinion, 
hen there is any, usually lies in one of the two extremist 
imps, either in that of those who blame machinery for 
nemployment and would therefore stop technological 

‘vance or in that of those who attribute to machinery 

growth in employment shown by census figures. 

(o some people the question seems to be answered by 
the very term “labor-saving” as applied to machinery. 
[{ machinery did not save labor, the most important rea- 
son for using it would not exist, and we should still 
be performing most of our manufacturing operations 
by hand. The fact that the resulting savings do not neces- 
sarily pass, either in the form of greater earnings or in 

it of reduced physical effort, to the workers does not 
in any sense invalidate the correctness of the term labor- 
saving. Every hand tool, as well as every machine, has 
is its reason for being a desire to reduce the amount of 
physical effort needed to perform a given operation. Each 
reduces the amount of employment, the number of time 
ind energy units, necessary for a given accomplishment. 

Before the industrial revolution, when most manufac- 
turing operations were performed by hand and when 
the necessary tools and small machines were owned by 
the worker, the resulting gains in time and energy ben- 
efited the worker directly by reducing either the physical 
effort expended or the time employed. His resulting 
surplus of time, or energy, or both became available for 
increasing his earnings, which were then limited more 
by the capacity of his tool equipment than by his own 
strength and the amount of his leisure. The “unemploy- 
ment” created by his use of mechanical equipment in- 
creased rather than decreased his earning capacity and 
1¢ looked upon it as a highly desirable thing. As long 
as he retained ownership of the tools of production he 
could control their use through increasing or decreasing 
his output and was certain of the gains that came from 
their labor-saving qualities. 

With the transfer of production operations from the 
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home or small shop to the factory and with the transition 
from individually-employed and worker-managed labor 
to mass employment and employer management—both 
brought about by the invention of the steam engine and 
the application of its power to the operation of ma- 
chines—the ownership of the tools of production shifted 
from the individual artisan to the owner of the factory. 
The savings resulting from the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery inured naturally to the benefit of the owners 
and the gains that might be made were the incentive 
for introducing improved and more highly mechanized 
processes. When a machine that could be operated by 
one man could perform as much work as was formerly 
done by three men the burden of the unemployment of 
the two men that followed fell upon them and the saving 
in the cost of production which this unemployment 
brought about passed to the credit of the employer. With- 
out this opportunity for profit from the application of 
labor-saving machinery it is doubtful that machinery 
would be as widely employed in any field as it is in 
most fields. And without this transfer of employment 
control from the laborer to the machinery owner un- 
employment would probably never have become the 
problem that confronts us. 


HE differences between the views of the extremists as 

to the effect of the mechanization of industry on 
employment are those of interpretation rather than of 
facts. No one denies that the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery results in the immediate dismissal of definite 
numbers of workers, the number rising in direct propor- 
tion to the labor-saving value of each machine. The dis- 
placement reaches its apparent maximum where, as in 
the case of a rayon factory in New Jersey, every operation 
except those of supervision and maintenance is performed 
mechanically and a single man controls processes that 
previously required scores or hundreds of workers. A 
machine that does not make possible the discharge of at 
least half the number of workers required to do its work 
by former methods is considered a poor investment and 
is not likely to find a market. Machine designers strive 
whenever possible to obtain a labor economy of from 
75 to 80 per cent. and their accomplishments often exceed 
these figures. New machines supplant old ones and often 
combine in a single unit attended by a single worker 
the functions of several older machines each one of 
which required the services of numerous employees. 
Labor economizing offers the greatest opportunity for 
saving in the field of production for it is always present, 
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even though the avenues to economizing through the 
use of cheaper or less materials or power may be closed. 
As long as there remains a single worker engaged in 
any production process there exists the possibility of dis- 
placing him by a machine, and when that time comes, 
there is the further possibility of replacing it, or it and 
several of its companions or related machines, by a 
cheaper, more productive or otherwise more efficient unit. 
The replacement of one machine by another, un!ess 
it is accompanied by the displacement of human labor— 
as it almost invariably is—involves no social problem as 
far as employment is concerned. But the displacement 
of labor by machinery, whether we consider the dis- 
charge of a single worker or the release of thousands 
of workers, presents a social problem, since it throws on 
the labor market to compete with those already employed 
and with those seeking employment all those who are 
supplanted, and should they be unable to find new em- 
ployment it casts upon private or public charity the duty 
of supporting them. The discharged workers may or 
may not find reémployment; whether they do or not 
depends more upon conditions beyond their control than 
on those within their control. Since the utilization of 
labor-saving machinery is as great a factor in competi- 
tion between producers as is the employment of special 
processes, technical skill, or wise management, mechani- 
zation spreads rapidly from one producer to his com- 
petitors with the result that discharged workers find the 
opportunities for reémployment at the tasks for which 
they have been trained decreasing in number as rapidly 
as the displacement of men by machines progresses. They 
may attempt to turn to other industries, where they 
naturally in a mechanizing age meet similar conditions, 
but even where such opportunities exist they are opened 
first to those already displaced by those industries and 
are not easily grasped by those who are forced to learn 
new trades and acquire new skills. The necessary migra- 
tion from one city or state to another may be an even 
more serious problem than the shift from one industry 
to another and years may elapse before supplanted work- 
ers succeed in adjusting themselves physically, financially 
and psychically to new working and living conditions. 


HESE problems are not less real because they do not 

affect those who have better control over the future, 
those whose occupations are more secure owing to their 
remoteness from the possibility of their work being per- 
formed by machines. Yet few of us have given any 
thought to them; the farther we are removed from them, 
the less our interest in them. The employer who adopts 
a labor-saving machine feels no responsibility for the 
future of the workers it supplants. His adoption of the 
machine is prompted by a desire to reduce production 
costs; can he properly be charged with any part of the 
social expense caused by those workers’ unemployment? 
None of the rest of us feel bound to employ workers we 
do not need simply because the increased mechanization 
of someone else’s plant has added them to the class of the 
unemployed. Can we continue unchecked in this process 
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of supplanting human labor with machines, which may 
lower the cost of production, may lower the prices at 
which their products are sold, but do not increase the 
earning or purchasing power of the workers displaced? 

Those who support one of the two extreme views 
mentioned say that this increasing use of machines must 
stop, that we can not go on indefinitely improving our 
technology unless we at the same time provide the pur- 
chasing power that is to absorb the rapidly mounting 
output of our highly mechanized facilities, that technol- 
ogy, if carried to its possible and logical end, will in- 
evitably lead to greater unemployment until we shall 
find a nation of people with multitudinous desires but 
with no power to satisfy them and an industrial plant 
ready to make multitudinous products but with no one 
to buy them. They point to a decline of 1,675,000 workers 
in agriculture, manufacturing, railroading and mining 
between 1919 and 1925 and a decline of over 2,000,000 
by 1929. They stress, too, the facts that although produc- 
tion rose 70 per cent. between 1914 and 1927, the number 
of factory employees advanced only 15 per cent. in the 
same period. By 1928 the number of railroad employees 
had fallen 150,000 below the 1923 figure. In the same 
five years 1,250,000 factory workers were permanently 
dropped from pay-rolls. 


E may admit all that has been said about the effect 

of machinery on employment without making out 
a good indictment against technology. Machines have 
given us a huge supply of cheap goods; they have raised 
the physical standard of living of large masses of people; 
they have introduced us to new conveniences and made 
us dependent on new contrivances. To halt the progress 
of mechanical advance is not only impossible; it would 
probably be unwise and dangerous. We are attuned to a 
machine age; every hour during every day we lean heav- 
ily on its machine-made products; and while we become 
gradually accustomed to the newest ones, others are being 
invented and placed in production by the most modern 
labor-saving machinery. 

Perhaps we may find the solution in the adoption of 
some plan of work-spreading that will soften, if not 
remove, the hardships of machine-made unemployment. 
Perhaps the workers who are to be displaced by me- 
chanical improvements yet to come will be retained on 
a part-time basis, and perhaps a portion of the economies 
realized by the introduction of those improvements will 
be given to them to offset their inevitable loss in income 
resulting from less employment. Perhaps they will be 
kept employed in such a manner until more secure 
employment can be found for them. In any event we 
must not assume too readily that somehow, in some mys- 
terious way, and without our help, those displaced by 
labor-saving machinery can be either quickly or easily 
absorbed by other industries or by the miracle of new 
inventions. There is no conclusive information to sup- 
port that view, even though it may be true in the long 
run and in some cases. Indifference will only increase 
the seriousness of the problem; it will not solve it. 
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general store and office building with 
rtisement readable from land and air. 





varieties of lime produced in various 
sizes and types of containers. 


n-drawing floor with processing depart- 
ment in left background. 


provements made to the plant of the 

Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, 
Inc. at Longview No. 2, Ala., is the third 
to be published in Pir anp Quarry in 
recent years describing this operation. 
That this latest article is justified, how- 
ever, will be admitted by anyone who 
had seen this plant several years ago 
and has seen it recently. Always one 
of the largest and most modern plants 
in the South, it now has the added 
distinction of being one of the cleanest, 
most attractive and most efficient. Re- 
cent mechanical improvements include 
the installation of the Raymond _air- 
float system for the production of ex- 
tremely fine chemical hydrate and pul- 
verized quicklime. They also involved 
new storage, handling and packing fa- 
cilities. Since the last article appeared a 
new quarry has been opened and much 
renovating done about the plant and 
grounds. 

The original plant at this site was 
built in 1874 and was acquired by J. B. 
Adams, president of the present com- 
pany, in 1887. Mr. Adams’ father was 


ao article, describing recent im- 


The 8-ton gasoline locomotive hauling a train of loaded cars from the quarry to the plant. 


ALABAMA 


View of quarry showing 
systematic method of 
working and clean, well 
developed face. 





one of the founders of the original 
company. For many years it was op- 
erated as the Saginaw Lime & Stone Co. 
which also operated the Longview Lime 
Works about a mile distant. In 1928 
the latter plant was abandoned and the 
four kilns moved to the present plant. 
In July, 1933, the present company ab- 
sorbed the Longview Lime Works, the 
Saginaw Lime and Stone Co., and the 
Saginaw Lime Works, Inc. At about 
this time Warren Lewis joined the com- 
pany as vice-president and general man- 
ager and inaugurated the program of 
improvement and rehabilitation which 
is now well under way. Otherwise the 
official personnel of the company re- 
mains the same. 

In an article describing this plant, 
published in the April 10, 1929, issue of 
Pit AND Quarry, all the operations were 
described in detail. Important improve- 
ments which had just been completed 
included the installation of additional 
steel kilns of the latest type fired with 
producer gas, two new Clyde batch hy- 
drators, a bag-packer and the necessary 
storage and conveying faciiities. The 






Quarry incline hoist house is in background. 
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old kilns at that time were fired with 
coal and hard wood. 

The next article, published in the 
April 8, 1931, issue of Pir anp Quarry, 
described additional improvements just 
completed. Featured in this article was 
the adoption of natural gas for firing 
the new steel kilns because of its greater 
economy and the more accurate control 
possible. Other improvements included 
the installation of equipment for the 
production of crushed stone. 

The former quarry, which was about 
1,500 ft. from the plant, was about 110 
ft. deep and was abandoned because 
mining at this greater depth was un- 
economical and because expansion was 
impossible owing to its close proximity 
to the heavily-traveled main highway 
between Montgomery and Birmingham, 
Ala. The present quarry is about a 
mile from the plant but is so situated 
that it can be worked most economi- 
cally. It is estimated that there are sev 
eral million tons of high-grade stone 
available at this location. The stone 
averages over 98 per cent. CaCO, and 
contains only about .25 per cent. mag- 
nesium. 

The deposit has the knobby surface 
characteristic of the Shelby County dis- 
trict. Stripping is done by hand 
shovels. A 1500-ft. face averaging 35 
ft. in height has been developed. Drill- 
ing is now done in benches with air 
drills but well-drills will be used as soon 
as a higher face has been developed. 
Air for drilling is supplied by two In- 
gersoll-Rand compressors. 

Cars are loaded by hand and hauled 


Some of the plant employees. Warren Lewis, vice president, is at left and his son, ‘Warren 
Lewis, Jr., superintendent, is second from right. 
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DISTINCTIVE DEVELOPMENT 








Part of the plant of Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc. At left are the four steel kilns, in 
foreground is storage building and at right is processing and packing department. 


up the incline from the quarry by a 
single-drum hoist operated by a 50-hp. 
G. E. motor. The loaded cars are 
drawn to the plant by an 8-ton Whit- 
comb gasoline locomotive, a 6-ton loco- 
motive of the same make being kept 
in reserve for emergencies. When flux- 
ing stone is being handled, this is care- 
fully selected in the quarry and is dis- 
charged at the crushed-stone plant tip- 
ple direct into gondola cars for ship- 
ment. The industrial district around 
Birmingham uses considerable fluxing 
stone. 

There has been no change in the man- 











The air-float system used to pulverize both 
quick and hydrated lime. 





Interior view of plant with hydrator at left 
and packers and bins at right. 
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One of the two 2-tube hydrate baggers in 
operation. 


ier of feeding the kilns. The old 
brick kilns have been redesigned to 
lischarge every 3 to 4 hr. instead of 
ery 12 hr. as they did formerly. One 
of these kilns and all of the steel kilns 
ire fired with natural gas. Coal and 
vood are still used in the other old 
kilns. Each of these kilns produces 
from 17 to 20 tons of burned lime daily 
ind together they can produce about 
0,000 tons annually. 
No change has been made in the 
iethod of drawing the contents of the 
old kilns by means of mechanical drag 
hains and the newer kilns by means 
of a series of mechanical pan conveyors. 
Che drives of these conveyors and of 
two Clyde hydrators have also been 
modernized by the installation of Link- 
Belt herringbone-gear speed-reducers. 
\ new 100-ton steel feed bin has also 
been installed ahead of the hydrators. 
Che new Raymond air-float system of 
rinding is used for the production of 
lverized quicklime and 400-mesh 
hemical hydrate. Its capacity on either 
these products is about 5 tons per 





Interior of the modern store maintained by 
the company. 


hour. This system has an air pick-up 
which disposes of all foreign matter in 
the lime. According to Mr. Lewis this 
system has improved the product in 
very W ay. 
Che storage capacity for both quick- 
me and hydrated lime has been fur- 
ther increased by the installation of an 
idditional 1,000-ton steel bin and a 500- 
ton steel bin, respectively, for these prod- 
ucts. A new steel bin has also been 
idded for pulverized quicklime. This 
product is screened anywhere from all 
through 20 mesh to 99 per cent. through 
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200 mesh. A new screw-conveyor dis- 
tributes these materials to storage from 
an elevator. Two more 2-spout Valve 
Bag packers have been installed for hy- 
drate and a single-tube packer for pul- 
verized quicklime. 

Of the lime produced about 45 per 
cent. is shipped in bulk, 40 per cent. is 
bagged and 15 per cent. is packed in 
drums and barrels. It is sold to water 
works and manufacturers of paper, 
steel, insecticide, carbide, grease, oil, 
sugar, wire, soap, baking powder, etc. 

According to Mr. Lewis, it is the in- 
tention of the company to completely 
modernize the entire operation in time 
and to make it as attractive in appear- 
ance as possible. All the customary 
debris—old equipment, etc.,—usually 
found around a plant, has been disposed 
of and old buildings either replaced, 
repaired or painted so that the plant 
presents an appearance which makes it 
a good advertisement for the company 
because of its location on a trunk high- 
way and the main line of the L & N 
Ry. 

For years a general store has been 
maintained for the convenience of the 
employees. This was formerly a typical 
run-down plant commissary which did 
only a small armaount of business 
monthly. Under the new management 
the old stock was sold out and the store 
entirely modernized with refrigerators 
and all up-to-date accessories. A com- 
plete stock of meats, canned goods, veg- 
etables, staple groceries, etc., is carried 
and these are sold to employees at chain- 
store prices. As a result this store now 
does a large business not only with em- 
ployees but also with the whole com- 
munity. The 100-odd houses main- 
tained by the company for its employees 
have also been improved. Electric 
lights and modern sanitary facilities 
have been installed. 


Rock-Wool Production 
Methods Interesting 


Rock wool and slag wool are not new 
products, for, according to records, slag 
wool was made in Germany in 1870, 
and rock wool was made on a commer- 
cial scale in 1897 in the United States. 
But since the early days of the industry 
there has been surprisingly little change 
in the method of manufacture, so far as 
the industry in general is concerned. 
The first radical departure from the 
established methods was made in 
1934 by Spun Rock Wools, Ltd., of 
Thorold, Ont., which employs tilting 
electric furnaces instead of the usual 
cupola furnaces for melting the rock, 
and the fiberization of the molten mate- 
rial is accomplished by means of a 
mechanical device instead of the usual 
blast of steam or air. In view of the 
large present demand for rock wool and 












of the continued efforts being made 
to produce an even better and at the 
same time a cheaper product, a number 
of modifications designed to insure 
closer control over the process and more 
economical operation may be expected. 
The standard method of making rock 
wool is to melt the rock in a cupola 
furnace, using coke as fuel, and to con- 
vert the stream of molten rock issuing 
from the furnace into fibers by means 
of a blast of steam. Water-jacketed, 
steel, foundry cupolas, 2, to 5 ft. in in- 
side diameter, 8 to 12 ft. in height, and 
provided with drop bottoms, are in gen- 
eral use. In at least one plant, steam for 
blowing the wool is generated in the 
cupola; in others, the hot water is fed 
to steam boilers; but in some, the steam 
generated is allowed to pass to the 
atmosphere through vent pipes at the 
top of the cupola. Water-jacketed 
cupolas are generally used because no 
refractory lining has been developed 
that will long withstand the combina- 
tion of exceptionally high temperature 
(in some cases in excess of 3,000 deg. 
F.), intense slagging action of the mol- 
ten material, and the abrasive action of 
the charge as it settles in the cupola. 


Feldspar Production 
Makes Big Advance 


The output of crude feldspar in the 
United States in 1935 was 189,550 long 
tons valued at $1,005,021, compared 
with 154,188 long tons valued at 
$853,136 in 1934, an increase of: 22.9 
per cent. in quantity and 17.8 per cent. 
in value, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

All states producing crude spar in 
1935 shared in the increased output ex- 
cept Arizona and New York. The out- 
put of feldspar mined in California and 
Colorado nearly doubled in volume 
over that in 1934, and production in 
South Dakota rose 141 per cent. In- 
creases in production in other leading 
states were as follows: North Carolina, 
3 per cent.; Maine, 17 per cent.; Vir- 
ginia, 22 per cent.; and New Hamp- 
shire, 28 per cent. 





A Correction 











An item published on page 25 of the 
August, 1936, issue of Prr anp Quarry 
stated that ranchers were complaining 
that too much dust still emanates from 
the plant of the Cowell Portland Ce- 
ment Co. at Cowell, Cal., in spite of 
the recent installation of a highly-efh- 
cient dust collector. 

The item did not mention the fact 
that this dust is created by equipment 
which is not connected to the collector. 
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WHAT THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT MEANS 


HE Robinson-Patman __price-dis- 

crimination act became effective 

when signed by the President on 
June 19.* It amends Sec. 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act, which was entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,’ and was approved 
October 15, 1914. The italicized para- 
graphs of this article, when read in se- 
quence, constitute the complete text of 
the act except for the opening (enact- 
ing) clause. 

It is impossible to predict in what 
specific ways this law will affect the 
non - metallic - minerals industries, al 
though it seems reasonably safe to say 
that they will in general be profoundly 
influenced by it. No law of such broad 
applicability could fail to alter mate- 
rially the policies of some companies. 
For this reason it seems desirable to pre- 
sent here some of the opinions that have 
been expressed by those who sponsored 
the law, by some who expect to be af- 
fected by it, and by lawyers whose 
views have been solicited. The laws’ 
provisions will be reviewed seriatim and 
the comments given in connection with 
each one. 


Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful 
for any person engaged in commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, eithe 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
like grade and quality, where either o1 
any of the purchases involved in such 
discrimination are in commerce, where 
such commodities are sold for use, con 
sumption, or resale within the United 
States or any Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
session or other place under the juris- 
diction of the United States, and where 
the effect of such discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition with any person 
who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimina 
tion, or with customers of either of 
them. ... |Sec. 2 (a)| 

All the language quoted above be 
ginning with the words “or to injure” 
represents an enlargement of the Clay 
ton Act’s original provisions made by 
the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
provisions. The discriminations forbid 
den by the act are those whose effect 
may be: 
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To keep our economic system 
under control the legislative 
bodies of our government have 
from time to time taken steps, 
through laws, to strengthen that 
system. When huge industrial 
combines threatened to strangle 
competition, the Sherman Act 
was passed to curb these fac- 
tors. Passage of the Clayton 
Act and the creation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission  at- 
tempted further to keep compe- 
tition within its proper limits. 
The latest addition to the list is 
the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
amends the Clayton Act and 
will. perhaps, prove to be the 
most powerful weapon of all in 
the battle to preserve free com- 
petition. In this article each 
section of the act has been anal- 
yzed to determine its full import 
and possible effect upon pro- 
ducers of nonmetallic-minerals. 


|. “Substantially to lessen competi 
tion ... in any line of com- 
merce. . .” [Old Sec. 2.] 

2. “. . . or tend to create a monop- 

oly in any line of commerce 
[Old Sec. 2.] 
. to injure, destroy, or pre 
vent competition . . .”: 

(a) “with any person who either 
grants or knowingly re 
ceives the benefit of such 
discrimination . . .” [New 
Sec. 2.] 

(b) “or with customers of either 
of them.” [New Sec. 2.] 

In the words of Congressman Utter- 
back, chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of the House Judiciary Committee in 
charge of the Patman bill, the effects 
numbered 1 and 2 “require a showing 
or effect upon competitive conditions 
generally in the line of commerce and 
market territory concerned, as distin 
guished from the effect of the discrimi- 
nation upon immediate competition 
with the grantor or grantee. The dif- 
ference may be illustrated where a non- 
resident concern opens a new branch 
beside a local concern, and with the use 
of discriminatory prices destroys and 
replaces the local concern as the com- 
petitor in the local field. Competition 
in the local field generally has not been 
lessened” |as in effect 1 above] “since 
one competitor has been replaced by an- 


other; but competition with the grantor 
of the discrimination has been de- 
stroyed” [as in effect 3 (a) above]. 
This change recognizes the economic 
truth that a monopoly need not be ex- 
clusive and industry-wide in its effect 
in order to destroy the conditions of 
free competition and unrestrained trade. 

“A discrimination is more than a 
mere difference,” according to Con- 
gressman Utterback. “Underlying the 
meaning of the word is the idea that 
some relationship exists between the 
parties to the discrimination which en- 
titles them to equal treatment, whereby 
the difference granted to one casts some 
burden or disadvantage upon the other. 
If the two are competing in the resale 
of the goods concerned, that relation- 
ship exists. Where, also, the price to 
one is so low as to involve a sacrifice 
of some part of the sellers’ necessary 
costs and profit as applied to that busi- 
ness, it leaves that deficit inevitably to 
be made up in higher prices to his other 
customers; and there, too, a relationship 
may exist upon which to base the charge 
of discrimination. But where no such 
relationship exists, where the goods are 
sold in different markets and the con- 
ditions affecting those markets set dif- 
ferent price levels for them, the sale to 
different customers at those different 
prices would not constitute a discrimi 
nation within the meaning of this bill.” 

If either of the parties to a price dis- 
crimination is engaged in_ interstate 
commerce, the discrimination comes 
within the scope of the law. “Where 
a manufacturer sells only to customers 
within the state,’ said Congressman 
Utterback, “his business is beyond the 
reach of Federal authority and is not 
included within the provisions of this 
bill. This exemption, however, is not 
important for practical purposes. He 
may not sell to a mass buyer at dis- 
criminatory prices for delivery within 
the state and shipment then to other 
states, since such sales are, by long-set- 
tled law, interstate commerce. More 
over, the important discriminations here 
forbidden are of a kind that can only 
be granted to some at the expense of the 
rest. The small manufacturer, operat 
ing purely within the state, ordinarily 
lacks the diversified list of customers 
which he must have in order to absorb 
from them his losses in price cuts to a 
favored few. Since his smaller cus- 
tomers can always go to the interstate 
seller, even within the same state, and 
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demand the same prices granted to his 
irger interstate buyers, the small intra- 
state seller is precluded from raising his 
prices to his smaller customers sufh- 
ciently to absorb such losses. Where, 
however, a manufacturer sells to cus- 
tomers both within the state and be- 
yond the state, he may not favor either 
to the disadvantage of the other; he may 
not use the privilege of interstate com- 
nerce to the injury of his local trade, 
nor may he favor his local trade to the 
njury of his interstate trade. The Fed- 
| power to regulate interstate com- 
erce is the power both to limit its em- 
oyment to the injury of business with- 
the state, and to protect interstate 
ommerce itself from injury by influ- 

neces within the state.” 
. Provided, that nothing herein 

»ntained shall prevent price differen- 

which make only due allowance 
differences in the cost of manufac- 
sale or delivery resulting from the 
fering methods or quantities in 
sich such commodities are to such 
»urchasers sold or delivered. . . . |Sec. 

1) 

On this proviso Congressman Utter- 
ack said that it assures the seller “full 
rotection in the use and awards of 
ficient methods in production and dis- 

tribution in return for depriving him of 
the right to crush his efficient smaller 
ompetitors with the power and re- 
sources of mere size. There is no limit 
to the phases of production, sale and 
distribution in which such improve- 
nents may be devised and the econo- 
mies of superior efficiency achieved, nor 
rom which these economies, when 
lemonstrated, may be expressed in price 
differentials in favor of the particular 
customers whose distinctive methods of 
purchase and delivery make them pos- 
ible. They apply as between pur- 
chasers of materials for use in manu- 
facture, as well as between those who 
purchase purely as retail or wholesale 
distributors.” 

Thus, the difference in cost between 
delivering an order in a single large 
shipment and delivering the same quan- 
tity in numerous small shipments, or 
the diflerence between the cost of serv- 
ng one customer who has his own stor- 
age facilities and that of serving another 
vho requires that the seller store his 
purchases, may be shown in the form 
of price differentials. Differences in the 
method of selling—traveling salesmen, 

iil, personal visits by buyers—are also 
properly used as the bases for quoting 
diflerent prices. The distance through 
which deliveries are made may be re- 
flected in price differentials, even 
though the methods are the same. De- 
livered prices may give expression to 
the differences in freight or trucking 
rates, because these elements affect cost. 
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Delivered prices which do not reflect 
these differences— that is, delivered 
prices which are uniform to all buyers 
irrespective of the differences in actual 
transportation costs—are discriminatory 
against buyers nearest the plant of the 
seller. 

Price differentials based only on dif- 
ferences in quantity, differences in the 
methods of selling or delivery, or differ- 
ences in the times at which sales are 
made are not permitted. “There must 
be a difference in cost shown as be- 
tween the customers involved in the 
discrimination, and that difference must 
be one ‘resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold 
or delivered’,” said Congressman Utter- 
back. “A customer granted the bene- 
fit of a discrimination may receive it 
only on the basis of the difference be- 
tween his methods or quantities of pur- 
chase and delivery and those of other 
customers not receiving the differential. 
Such a difference can not be claimed on 
the basis of a difference in cost in the 
seller's entire business with and with- 
out the purchases of the customer in 
question. If his purchases so increase 
the seller's volume as to make possible 
a reduction in unit cost upon his entire 
business, other customers are entitled to 
share also in the benefit of that reduc- 
tion. The differential granted a par- 
ticular customer must be traceable to 
some difference between him and other 
particular customers, either in the quan- 
tities purchased by them or in the 
methods by which they are purchased 
or their delivery taken.” 

Provided, however, That the 
Federal Trade Commission may, after 
due investigation and hearing to all in- 
terested parties, fix and establish quan- 
tity limits, and revise the same as it 
finds necessary, as to particular com- 
modities or classes of commodities, 
where it finds that available purchasers 
1% greater quantities are so few as to 
render differentials on account thereof 
unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly in any line of commerce; and 
the foregoing shall then not be con- 
strued to permit differentials based on 
differences in quantities greater than 
those so fixed and established . . . | Sec. 
2(a)| 

In the language of the Senate Report 
this proviso “rests upon the principle 
that where even an admitted economy 
is of a character that is possible only to 
a very few units of over-shadowing size 
in a particular trade or industry, it may 
become in their hands nonetheless the 
food upon which monopoly feeds, a 
proboscis through which it saps the life 
blood of its competitors; and that in 
forbidding its use and foregoing its 














benefits the public is but paying a will- 
ing price for its freedom from monop- 
oly control. A similar limitation has 
been applied without challenge for 
nearly half a century in the field of 
transportation in refusing to extend 
freight-rate differentials beyond the car- 
lot quantity. To apply such a blanket 
limitation to quantity price differentials 
in the commodity field seems at present 
unwarranted, since similar protection 
may not now be needed with reference 
to all commodities nor as to some may 
it ever be needed, depending as it does 
upon such question of fact as the dis- 
tribution of business in the given line 
among large and small competitors, and 
the degree to which peculiar economies 
are technically possible only to those 
competitors of overshadowing size.” 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
given the power to act “as and when the 
need arises” and “appropriately to the 
nature of the need.” 

... And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling goods, wares 
or merchandise in commerce from se- 
lecting their own customers in bonafide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade 
. 2. (See. 2a] 

This embodies a section retained 
from the original Clayton Act and is 
intended to protect the buyer-seller 
against customers who are troublesome 
in their methods or insecure in their 
credit. The buyer-seller may not, after 
having accepted a customer, refuse dis- 
criminatorily to sell him particular dis- 
tinctions of quality, grade or brand 
which the buyer-seller has set aside for 
exclusive sale at more favorable prices 
to selected customers in evasion of the 
purposes of the act, according to Con- 
gressman Utterback. Neither may the 
seller refuse to sell to particular custom- 
ers where such a refusal is prompted by 
a desire to injure or destroy them and 
where the elimination of their compe- 
tition would result in a restraint of 
trade. 

And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
price changes from time to time where 
in response to changing conditions af- 
fecting the market for or the market- 
ability of the goods concerned, such as 
but not limited to actual or imminent 
deterioration of perishable goods, obso- 
lescence of seasonal goods, distress sales 
under court process, or sales in good 
faith in discontinuance of business in 
the goods concerned ... {[Sec. 2(a)| 

This proviso is designed to protect 
legitimate trade movements and not to 
allow, for example, “a price drop placed 
in effect one-half hour before the ex- 
pected arrival of a large buyer repre- 
sentative whom it is desired to favor, 
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with its restoration upward a half hour 
after his departure,’ 
Utterback explained it. 

According to the House Majority re 
port, this proviso was added “to safe- 
guard the ready disposition of goods 
characterized by fluid market condi- 
tions.” 


as Congressman 


(b) Upon proof being made, at any 
hearing on a complaint under this sec- 
tion, that there has been discrimination 
in price or services facilities fur- 
nished, the burden of rebutting the 
prima-facie case thus made by showing 
justification shall be upon the person 
charged with a violation of this section, 
and unless justification shall be affirma- 
tively shown, the Commission ts author- 
ized to issue an order terminating the 
discrimination: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall pre 
vent a seller rebutting the prima-facie 
case thus made by showing that his 
lower price or the furnishing of serv- 
ices or facilities to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a com petitor, or 
the services or facilities furnished by a 
competitor. |Sec. 2(b) | 

This is not to be interpreted to mean 
that a price made to meet competition 
constitutes an exemption from the pro- 
visions of the act. It indicates merely 
the procedure and does not determine 
rights, liabilities or duties, for these are 
set out in other provisions. This is in 
contrast to the original Clayton Act 
which permitted discrimination “in the 
same or different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition.” In 
stead of being an absolute bar to a 
charge of discrimination, facts tending 

show that a price concession was 
made “to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor” are merely admissible as 
evidence, which may have the effect, 
however, of placing the burden of proof 
on the Commission. 

That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce, in the course 
of such commerce, to pay or grant, or to 
receive or accept, anything of value as 
a commission, brokerage, or other com- 
pen sation, or any allowance or discount 
in lieu thereof, except for services ren- 
dered in connection with the sale o 
purchase of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, either to the other party to such 
transaction or to an agent, representa- 
tive or other intermediary therein where 
such intermediary is acting in fact for 
or in behalf, or 1s subject to the direct 
or indirect control, of any party to such 
transaction other than the person by 
whom such compensation is so granted 

paid.” |Sec. 2(c)| 

Simply stated, this means that if an 
intermediary is employed in any trans- 
action and is acting for the buyer, the 
seller must not pay him; and if he is 
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working for the seller, the buyer must 
not pay him. Where no intermediary 
is employed, neither party to the trans- 
action may give to, or accept from the 
other party any commission, brokerage 
or other compensation. “The relation 
of the broker to his client is a fiduciary 
one,” says the Senate Report, and 
collect from a client for services ren- 
dered in the interest of a party adverse 
to him is a violation of that relation- 
ship . 

(d) That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce to pay or 
contract for the payment of anything of 
value to or for the benefit of a customer 
of such person in the course of such 
commerce as compensation or in con- 
sideration for any services or facilities 
furnished by or through such customer 
in connection with the processing, han- 
dling, sale, or offering for sale of any 
products or commodities manufactured, 
sold or offered for sale by such person, 
unless such payment or consideration 1s 
available on proportionally equal terms 
to all other customers competing in the 
distribution of such products or com- 
modities. | Sec. 2(d) | 

(e) That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to discriminate in favor of one 
purchaser against another purchaser or 
purchasers of a commodity bought for 
resale, with or without processing, by 
contracting to furnish or furnishing, o1 
by contributing to_the furnishing of, 
any services or facilities connected with 
the processing, handling, sale, or offer- 
ing for sale of such commodity so pur- 
chased upon terms not accorded to all 
purchasers on proportionally equal 
terms. | Sec. 2(e)] 

As explained by Congressman Utter- 
back, this portion of the act is directed 
at the granting of discriminations “un- 
der the guise of payments for adver- 
tising and promotional services which, 
whether or not the services are actually 
rendered as agreed, results in an advan- 
tage to the customer so favored as com- 
pared with others who have to bear the 
cost of such services themselves.” 

(f) That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, knowingly to 
induce or receive a discrimination in 
price which is prohibited by this sec- 
tion. |Sec. 2(f) | 

By making the receiver as well as the 
giver of a discriminatory price guilty 
the law hits straight at the “chiseling” 
buyer problem. It gives the seller an 
effective weapon for meeting the efforts 
of buyers to break down this price 
structure. 

Sec. 2. That nothing herein con- 
tained shail affect rights of action aris- 
ing, or litigation pending, or orders of 
the Federal Trade Commission issued 
and in effect or pending on review, 


based on Sec. 2 of said act of October 
15, 1914, prior to the effective date of 
this amendatory act: Provided, That 
where, prior to the effective date of the 
amendatory act, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued an order re- 
quiring any person to cease and desist 
from a violation of Sec. 2 of said act of 
October 15, 1914, and such order 1s 
pending on review or is in effect, either 
as issued or as affirmed or modified by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and 
the Commission shall have reason to 
believe that such person has committed, 
used or carried on, since the effective 
date of this amendatory act, or is com- 
mitting, using or carrying on, any act, 
practice or method in violation of any 
of the provisions of said Sec. 2 as 
amended by this act, it may reépen such 
original proceeding and may issue and 
serve upon such person its complaint, 
supplementary to the original com- 
plaint, stating its charges in that respect. 
Thereupon the same proceedings shall 
be had upon such supplementary com 
plaint as provided in Sec. 11 of said act 
of grog” 15,1914. If upon such hear- 
ing the Commission shall be of the 
opinion that any act, practice, or 
method charged in said supplementary 
complaint has been committed, used, 
or carried on since the effective date of 
this amendatory act, or is being com- 
mitted, used or carried on, in violation 
of said Sec. 2 as amended by this act, 
it shall make a report in writing in 
which it shall state its findings as to the 
facts and shall issue and serve upon 
such person its order modifying o1 
amending its original order to include 
any additional violations of law so 
found. Thereafter the provisions of 
Sec. 11 of said act of October 15, 1914, 
as to review and enforcement of orders 
of the Commission shall in all things 
apply to such modified or amended or- 
der. If upon review as provided in said 
Sec. 11 the court shall set aside such 
modified or amended order, the origi 
nal order shall not be affec ted thereby, 
but it shall be and remain in force and 
effect as fully and to the same extent as 
if such supplementary proceedings had 
not been taken. 

This section is intended to simplify 
the procedure in handling cases pending 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
by making it possible to revise existing 
or future orders in harmony with the 
provisions of the new law without re 
quiring the instituting of new proceed 
ings. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, to be a party 
to, or assist in, any transaction of sale, 
or contract to sell, which discriminates 
to his knowledge against competitors of 
the purchaser, in that any discount, re- 
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allowance, or advertising service 

ze is granted to the purchaser over 

hove any discount, rebate, allow- 

or advertising service charge avail- 

t the time of such transaction to 

ym petitors in respect of a sale of 

of like grade, quality and quan- 

sell, or contract to sell, goods in 

t of the United States at prices 

than those exacted by said person 

vere in the United States for the 

ose of destroying competition, or 

nating a competitor in such part 

United States; or, to sell, or con- 

» sell, goods at unreasonably low 

for the purpose of destroying 

etition or eliminating a competitor. 

person violating any of the pro- 

of this section shall, upon con- 

n thereof, be fined not more than 

$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
both. 


s is the criminal section of the act, 
during congressional discussion 
bill as the Borah-Van Nuys 

As Congressman Utter- 
pointed out, it attaches to the acts 
bited in Sec. 2 “criminal penalties 

iddition to the civil liabilities and 

dies already provided by the Clay- 

\ct.” It sets up special prohibitions 
the particular offenses described 
ittaches to them also the criminal 

ilties provided. It makes it possible 

the person subjected to a discrimi- 
1 prohibited by the law to cause 
(lender to be prosecuted in the Fed- 
ourt of the district in which such 
tion is committed, according to the 
rence Report. 
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!. Nothing in this act shall pre- 
cooperative association from re- 
irning to its members, producers, or 
imers the whole, or any part, of the 
nings or surplus resulting from 
ding operations, in proportion to 
purchases or sales from, to, or 

ch the association. 
























































Chis section was added as a precau- 
to protect the distribution of coép- 
rative earnings and surpluses among 
members of co6perative organiza- 

ns on a patronage basis. 
Che Robinson-Patman act has occa- 
ned a deal of comment and a consid- 
rable number of pamphlets and books 
iscussing its meaning and application 
ve been published. A few of the 

important are listed below: 




































































of Decision in Goodyear-Sears 
kun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, 
York, N. Y. 
Prepared by Irving C. Fox, Wash- 
ysunsel. National Retail Dry Goods 
25 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Prepared by Jacob K. Javite. Na- 
Paper Trade Assn. of the U. S., 420 
ton Av., New York, N. Y. 
inalysis of the Robinson-Patman Price 
mination Act, July 13, 1936. National 
Assn., 616 Investment Bldg., Wash- 
a & 


































































































Concerning the Anti-Price Discrimination 
Act. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

Conference Proceedings on Robinson-Pat- 
man Anti-Discrimination Act. Price 25c. 
Trade Assn. Executives in New York City, 200 
Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 

Data Compiled from Public Sources of In- 
formation and Reproduced by the Commission 
in Connection with Its Administration of the 
Robinson-Patman Act of June 19, 1936. July 
25, 1936. Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fallacious Propaganda Concerning the Ef- 
fect of the Robinson-Patman Amendment. 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 Worth St., 
New York, N. Y. 

General Circular No. A-3, July 2, 19 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Assn., Inc., 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

General Effect of the Robinson-Patman 
Amendment. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

Important Constructions of the Wording of 
the New Robinson-Patman Act. Price 25c. 
Institute of Distribution, Inc., 570 Seventh Av., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Influence of the New Robinson-Patman 
Act on Buying and Selling. Institute of Dis- 
tribution, Inc., 570 Seventh Av., New York, 
N.Y. 

Law Department Memorandum on Robin- 
son-Patman Price Discrimination Bill. Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, Law Depart- 
ment, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Legal Department Bulletin No. 16.  Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Inc., 800 Michigan Theater Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. , 

Member Bulletin of June 29. By Charles 
Wesley Dunn, general counsel. Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 205 E. 42d 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Preliminary Analysis of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. National Canners’ Assn., 1739 H 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Preliminary Report Issued by Counsel. 
Toilet Goods Assn., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, MM. ¥. 

The Robinson-Patman Bill. By HH. De 
Courcy, Division of Commercial Laws, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Robinson-Patman, Borah-Van Nuys Act— 
Its Interpretation, Meaning, Intent and Purpose 
as Disclosed by the Legislative Record. Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Assn., 709 E. Maple Rd., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robinson-Patman Law. By Felix H. Levy, 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Robinson-Patman Price; Discrimination 
Act, June 30, 1936. Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Special Bulletin, July 7, 1936. Associated 
Coffee Industries of America, 64 Water St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Study and Review of the Robinson-Patman 
Bill. National Stationers’ Assn., 740 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Supplementary Statement Concerning the 
Robinson-Patman Act. National Canners’ 
Assn., 1739 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


What Manufacturers Should Know About 
the New Robinson-Patman Act. Price 25c. 
Institute of Distribution, Inc., 570 Seventh Av., 
New York, N. Y. 

What the National Distributor Should 
Know About the New Robinson-Patman Act. 
Price 25c. Institute of Distribution, Inc., 570 
Seventh Av., New York, N. Y. 

What You May and May Not Do Under 
the New Price Discrimination Law. By Nel- 
son B. Gaskill. Price $7.50. The Kiplinger 
Washington Agency, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 








Diesel-Powered Trucks Cut Costs 








A little more 
than a year ago 
the Southwestern 
Portland Cement 
Co. purchased 
four Sterling trac- 
tors with semi- 
trailers, powered 
with Cummins 
Diesel engines, to 
transport cement 
from the Victor- 
ville, Cal., plant to 
Los Angeles and 
vicinity. The ce- 
ment plant is lo- 
cated in the Mo- 
jave Desert about 
a hundred miles inland from Los An- 
geles and the main route these trucks 
travel is over Cajon Pass, 4,300 ft. above 
sea level. 

So successful was this installation 
that the company has since increased 
its fleet to ten Sterling-Cummins Diesel 
units. The units have each been aver- 


aging about 10,000 mi. monthly and 
carry 400 bags of cement per trip, more 
than 19 tons. 


Despite the extremes 





One of the trucks being loaded at the plant. 


encountered over the route, including 
desert temperatures of 120 deg. and the 
long pull and descent over Cajon Pass, 
the Southwestern company has found 
that this method of transportation en- 
ables it to deliver cement in Los An- 
geles at a cost for transport of less than 
3% cents per sack, including drivers’ 
wages. Fuel cost for the 200-mi. round 
trip has been averaging only $1.18. 
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Sketch showing direct-firing coal-pulverizer 
installation at Lone Star plant. 


N common with many other cement 
companies the Lone Star Cement 
Corp. believes that one of the most 

important and easily obtainable econo- 
mies possible in cement-plant operation 
is in fuel preparation and burning. As 
a result the company recently installed 
direct-ring pulverizers on three 10-ft. 
by 280-ft. wet-process kilns in its Birm- 
ingham, Ala., plant. These units have 
reduced coal consumption and power 
requirements and have also increased 
kiln production compared with the 
methods formerly used. The results ob- 
tained with this new equipment are the 
more notable because previous opera- 
tion of the kilns was more economical 
than the average for wet-process kilns. 

This plant was completely described 

in the May 22, 1929, issue of Pit aNnp 
Quarry shortly after it was converted 
from the dry to the wet process. Since 
that date a number of improvements 
have been made to the plant but none 
of these affect the operation of the two 
kilns under discussion in this article. 

Formerly coal was dried and pulver- 

ized in a separate department and 


Hot-air duct and pipe which takes pulverized 
coal to kiln. Raw-coal chute between. 
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Plant of the Lone Star Cement Corp. at Birmingham, Ala. Above—Kiln hood with pulverized- 
coal pipe and duct which withdraws the heated air immediately above. 


Direct-Firing System Increases 
Kiln Output, Lowers Fuel Cost 


pumped to the kiln-feed tanks from 
which it was supplied to the kilns by 
automatic feeders. Now the coal re- 
ceived is crushed and carried by a pan 
conveyor, a bucket-elevator and a screw- 
conveyor to these same tanks from 
which it is fed to the pulverizers. 

The hot air used in the mills is drawn 
from the kiln hoods and tempered with 
cold air in the fan ducts so that it enters 
the mills at a temperature of about 250 
deg. F. Coal of 13,000 B.t.u. content 
per lb. is used and it is pulverized to a 
fineness of 80 per cent. through 200- 
mesh. The coal and B.t.u. consumption 


One of the two pulverizers showing feeder, 
fan and mill motor. 


has been lowered 11 per cent. by the use 
of direct firing, while the kiln capacity 
has been increased 4 per cent. The 
power consumption for coal pulveriza- 
tion has been reduced 50 per cent. As 
no waste-heat boilers are used in this 
plant the exit-gas temperatures are ot no 
significance. The above figures are for 
the production of standard Portland 
cement and similar savings are obtained 
when double burning is done. 

Each mill is driven by a 75-hp. elec 
tric motor through a V-belt. Each mill 
fan is driven by a 50-hp. motor also 
through a V-belt. 





Instrument board where the burner-pulverizer 
operation of two kilns is controlled. 
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By C. A. SNYDER 
Dust-Control Engineer, The American 
Foundry Equipment Co. 


CARE OF THE DUST-CONTROL SYSTEM 














been subjected to an unusual be located approximately from the hiss- brush will definitely locate the leak. By 
imount of neglect and disregard ing sound of the inrushing air. Soap tapping on the bottom of the pipe with 
nstallation. Possibly most of this 
to the fact that the installation in 


D UST-CONTROL | systems have breaks in soldered joints, and can often suds applied to doubtful points with a 





non-productive, its chief func- ee ee a 
most cases being the abatement INSPECTION OF DUST CONTROL SYSTEM No.____DATE ___ 
1uisance. Many times also the re- — te cic ciaskemanesciceaietkammiaitatniighia 
onsibility of up-keep has been placed | Alter Operating Shaker __ Hears Leter 
ilready overburdened millwright aii - - 7 | 
, to keep actual production machin- cauinmen Pipe Static Pressure Velocity Static Pressure Velocity | 


| si SME Se 
n operation, has had to neglect the | ie 


ontrol installation. Many times 
being questioned as to the per- 

nee of such equipment, the super- - ——|-—_—_|——— 
ident will say, “It’s working fine; 

iven't looked into it for several ink ; - ae ae ya oo 

This discloses an altogether 
attitude, as usually when the 
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Present Previous| Present Previous Present Previous Present Previous 
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ure appears as though it was being 
ted by desert sand storms. Ss 

Che responsibility for the operation 
\aintenance of dust-control equip- — — “Goole: seme OEE Pea peso ca a Ga Seana 
should be placed in the hands of 
ompetent mechanic, who should = |~— i eo ee Re a aa | 
observations as pointed out below 

monthly or semi-monthly, and 

dated reports in duplicate, with 
opy for the plant manager, the 

other for his own records. The neglect $$ s Rene? Vee HEME GEE hehe saaes Da Gee 
| seemingly unimportant and in it- 

f inexpensive repair may cause exces- | (>_> me ais | iar oc f Gr eee! get: Sa eee 

damage to the installation and re- 
1 lengthy shutdown, not consider- 
1¢ loss of efficiency of the equip- | 
nt during that time. 
Suggestions —The following sugges- Ee ——_—|——_|—__|__ acetone 
ons are offered to those who desire to | 
he best results from their dust-col- ar 9 i pene ee Oe ee ed eee ne ee eee uh 
ing equipment: 

Inspect all hoods and piping for 
r by abrasion. This will naturally 
occur at the portion of the hood where 
lust is thrown by force of the operation 

h creates it. If the interior of the | 
id is visible, the path of the material | oats Ene WRC BREE <orr cones re ae 
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be noted from the appearance of the —_| Dust-Collector Outlet Pipe 
rectal. The backs of elbows and the | “ee Fe rons ee oa | 
ids in pipelines and the main line | Ous-Collector pow 





| — " : ee 


pposite the entrance of the branch = a a | 



















pes will receive the greatest wear. j aerene erateee Lane a te | |_ Aes 
hoods should be checked for | Total CFM, Collector Outlet Present | Previous Present Previous 
tructural damage caused by impact | PER: AER OE i 
the product being processed. The | Total CFM, Collector Inlet Present Previous Present Previous 
ood doors should fit tightly. Leaks in fener - _ 
e-lines can be detected by noting the Forms such as this and that on the following page are useful in keeping dust-control records. 
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INSPECTION OF DUST-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Condition ef Cloth 


Repairs Made 


Condition of Shaking Device 


Repairs Made 


Aisi of HM 





Hopper Valves 

Piping 

Fan Bearings Rotor 
Shaker Motor 

Fan Motor 


Collection Efficiency 


Remarks 


a light hammer or other metal object, 
dust accumulation can be detected by 
the dead thud as compared with the 
hollow sound of a clean pipe. Be sure 
that the clean-out slides fit tightly. 
Check the blast gates for proper setting 
and wear; also see that the pipe-support 
ing members are in shape. 

2. Check the pipe connections to the 
collector housing, also the seams of the 
collector housing proper for leaks as ex 
plained above. Be sure that the hopper 
valve works freely and that it seats 
tightly. 

3. Enter the clean-air side of the col 


September, 1936 





Repairs Made 
Repairs Made 


Hoods 


Scroll 
Drive 


Drive 


Inspector 


lector with a Hashlight or extension 
light and check for dust leaks evident 
by an excessive accumulation of dust in 
spots. Replace worn tubes or screens 
immediately. Check the shaking de- 
vice for wear and lubrication. At bi- 
monthly intervals enter the dusty-air 
side of the collector and note the condi- 
tion of the baffles, as well as the condi- 
tion of the cloth from this side. 

4. Check the condition of the fan 
bearings and lubrication. If unusual 
vibration is noted, examine the rotor for 
wear or an accumulation of dust on the 
blades. Also be sure that the rotor is 


tight on the shaft, and that it has not 
slipped to one side of the housing. A 
tight inspection door on the housing 
side will facilitate inspection. Be sure 
that the scroll of the fan fits tightly and 
does not show excessive wear. 

5. Check the suction and volume 
readings with a pitot tube and a mano 
meter, and compare them with the 
original readings at the time of installa 
tion. Be sure that the readings are 
taken under duplicate operating condi 
tions as nearly as possible. Two sets 
of readings should be taken, one just 
after the operation of the shaking de 
vice, the other just before the next 
period of shaker operation. 

Determination of Air Flow.—Startc 
pressure is the compressive pressure ex 
isting in a gas or fluid either at rest or 
in motion and can be positive or nega 
tive (suction). Static pressure is neces 
sary to produce a flow at hood inlets 
and to overcome the frictional resistance 
of piping, pressure loss through the 
dust -collector, Cr. 

Velocity pressure is the pressure 
caused by the actual flow of the air or 
gas, and is the accurate basis for actual 
volume determinations. 

A pitot tube is a double concentric 
brass tube bent in an L shape for about 
6 in. of its length, the short section con 
taining several .02 in. diameter holes ac 
curately spaced in the outer tube only 
The inner tube is open at the tip and 
extends past the outer tube, which is 
tapped at the side, forming the total 
pressure leg and static pressure leg, re 
spectively. 

The manometer, sometimes called a 
U-tube or draft gage consists of a U 
shaped glass tubing mounted in a sup 
porting frame, with an adjustable scale 
between the legs of the tube. The scale 
is usually graduated in inches and 
tenths of inches, with zero in the center 
of the scale. Readings are expressed in 
“inches of water,’ which has no retet 
ence to water in the air, but is a means 
of measuring the extremely low pres 
sures usually encountered in dust-con 
trol systems. The pressure necessary to 
raise a column of water to the height ol 

| in. is equivalent to a pressure of .577 
oz. per sq. in. The reading is the sum 
of the distance of the liquid on both 
sides of zero of the scale. If liquid other 
than water is used, correction must be 
made for specific gravity. 

For velocity-pressure readings connect 
both nipples on the pitot tube to a like 
connection on the manometer by means 
of rubber tubing. Insert the pitot tube 
through a small hole in the pipe, point 
ing it upstream. Be sure that the pitot 
is not at an angle with the pipeline. 
Readings are best taken at points at 
least 6 diameters of the pipe behind 
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"i 981 46 
1060 47 
1133 48 
1201 A9 
1266 50 
1328 | 
L384 2 
1444 5 
1498 54 
1551 »D 
1602 -56 
1651 57 
1699 58 
1746 59 
1791 .60 
1835 61 
1879 62 
1921 63 
1962 64 
2003 .65 
2042 .66 
2081 67 
2119 -68 
215 .69 

‘ 219% -70 
2230 71 
2260 72 
2301 73 
2 335 74 
2369 75 
403 76 
2436 at 
2469 78 
2501 7S 
2533 .80 

Table II. 
Area 
Sq. in Sq. 
0.049 
0.196 
0.442 
0.785 
1.227 
1.767 
2.405 
3.142 
3.976 
4.909 
5.939 
7.069 
8.296 
9.621 
11.04 
12.57 
14.19 
15.90 
17.72 
19.64 
21.65 
23.76 
25.97 
28.27 
30.68 
33.18 
35.79 
38.49 
41.28 
44.18 
47.17 
50.27 
53.46 
56.75 
60.13 

) 63.62 

} 67.20 

) 70.88 

‘ 74.66 
78.64 





= 





V = 4005 Vp = feet per minute. 


P= Velocity 1 pressure in inches of water. 


Based on dry air at 70 deg. F., 
.07495 lb. per cubic ft. density. 





V P Vv 
2563 81 3604 
2595 , 3625 



































| 
2716 | 86 3709 1.26 4495 
2746 | ‘87 | 3729 1.27 4513 
2775 | 88 | 3758 1.28 4531 
2804 | 39 | 3779 1.29 4549 
2832 | 90 | 1.30 | 4566 
me | | Se | i) Se 
| ¢ s : 32 | 4601 
2916 | 93 3863 1.33 | 4619 
| 2943 & 3884 34 4636 
2970 95 3904 1.35 | 4653 
2997 6 3924 1.36 4671 
; 97 37 | 5 
3050 98 3068 138 | 4708 
3076 | 99 3985 139 | 4722 
| 3102 1.00 4005 1.40 | 4739 
3127 | 1.01 4025 1.41 | 4756 
3153 | 1.02 4045 142 | 4773 
3179 1.03 4064 1.43 | 4790 
| 3204 1.04 4084 1.44 | 4806 
3229 1.05 4103 1.45 | 4823 
3254 1.06 4123 1.46 | 4840 
| 3279 1.07 4142 1.47 | 4856 
3303 1.08 4162 1.48 | 4873 
| 3327 1.09 4181 1.49 | 4889 
| 3351 1.10 4200 150 | 4905 
| 3375 Ld | 4219 151 | 4921 
9) i 42° 1.52 4938 
3422 1.13 | 4257 1.53 | 4954 
| 3445 1.14 | 4276 1.54 4970 
| 3468 115 | 4295 | 1.55 | 4986 
| 3491 1.16 | 4314 1.56 | 5002 
| 3514 1.17 4332 1.57 | 5018 
3537 1.18 4350 1.58 5034 
| 3560 1.19 4368 1.59 | 5050 
3582 { 1.20 4386 1.60 | 5066 
a —  — 
AREA AND CIRCUMFERENCE OF CIRCLES 
— eae 
| Circum- | Area 
ference | | 
ft. | (en.) | mm) sq. in 
0003 0.785 || 10 lg 86.59 
0014 | isk 6} 6 | 95.03 
0031 | 2.356 || 11% | 103.9 | 
0054 3.142 12 113.1 
0085 3.927 12% | 1227 = | 
0123 | 4.712 13 132.7 | 
0167 | 5.498 134 143.1 | 
0218 6.283 14 153.9 
0276 | 7.069 1414 165.1 
0341 | 7.854 15 176.7 
| 
0412 | 8.639 151% 188.7 
0491 | 9.425 16 201.1 
0576 | 10.21 16 14 213.8 
0668 | 10.99 17 226.9 
0767 11.7 | 17% 240.5 
os73 | 1257 «|| +18 254.5 
0986 | 13.35 1814 | 268.8 
1104 14.14 19 283.5 
1231 | 1492 19% 298.6 
1364 | 15.71 20 314.2 
| 
1504 | 16.49 204 330.1 
1650 | = 17.28 21 346.4 
1840 | 18.06 21% 361.1 
1964 | 18.85 || 22 380.1 
.2131 19.64 22} 397.6 
.2304 20.42 | 23 415.5 
-2486 21.21 | 239 433.7 
2673 | 2199 || 24 452.4 
2867 | 22.78 || 2434 471.4 
"3068 23.56 | | 25 490.9 | 
3276 2435 «|| 25% | 5107 | 
3491 25.13 | 26 530.9 | 
3713 25.92 || 26% 551.6 | 
3942 | 26.70 || 27 572.6 
4175 27.49 ! 2744 | 5939 
4418 28.27 || 28 615.8 
4668 29.06 2814 637.9 
.4923 29.85 29 660.52 
5185 30.63 2914 683.5 
5454 31.42 | 30 706.8 | 
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elbows, hoods, etc., and an average 
should be taken of several readings 
across both axes of the pipe. If but one 
reading is taken, multiply the velocity 
pressure by .81 or the equivalent velocity 
by .90. After averaging the velocity 
pressure reading velocity may be de- 
termined from the following: 





V = 4005 


VVP 
Where V = velocity in feet per m nute. 

VP = velocity pressure in inches of water. 4005 
is a constant for dry air at 70 deg. For 
equivalent velocities see Table I. Volume, 
or the number of cubic feet per minute, 
is equal to 

CFM = VA 


Where CFM = cubic feet per minute, 
V = velocity in feet per minute, and 
A = area of pipe in square feet. (See Table II.) 


By disconnecting the rubber tubing 
from the inner leg of the pitot tube, 
static pressure is obtained. This is 
measured at right angles to the flow of 
air through the small holes in the outer 
tube. Where a pitot tube is not avail- 
able, static readings may be obtained by 
placing the rubber hose from one side 
of the manometer over a small hole in 
the pipe. An approximate formula for 
velocity near the hood connections fol- 
lows: 


V = vVsp X 4005 X .71, or roughly 
V =4/SP x 405, 
/5 


V = velocity in feet per minute, 

SP = static pressure in inches of water, 
4005 = constant for dry air at 70 deg. F., and 

.71 = coefficient of orifice for typical hood. 
Where a long straight main line is available, the approx- 
imate velocity pressure may be obtained from the follow- 
ing: 


Where 


SP X 55 XD 
SX D. 


VP = velocity pressure in inches of water 


VP = 
Where 
SP = difference in static pressures in inches of 
water, 
D = diameter of pipe in feet, 
L = length of pipe in feet between SP readings, 
55 = constant, assuming a pressure loss of one 


velocity head for every 55 diameters of 


smooth galvanized pipe. 


A test of collecting efficiency should 
be made semi-yearly by a competent in- 
dividual using recognized technique in 
dust counting. Possibly your insurance 
company includes this service. U. S. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 2!7, entitled 
The Determination and Control of In- 
dustrial Dust, explains fully the vari- 
ous methods used and contains other 
pertinent information. This bulletin 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 15 c. in cash. 

By watching the permanent manom- 
eter which is connected across the dust- 
collector the proper time for operating 
the shaking device can be determined. 
See your repair and instruction book for 
further details. Hoppers should be emp- 
tied daily, but be sure the exhaust fan 
is Not operating. 

Keep a supply of spare parts on hand 
for replacement. 
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DIESEL ENGINE PROVIDES 


Mill where the soapstone blocks are trimmed to size ready to be 
trucked to the railroad. 


FTER nearly five years ot de 

velopment of its deposit and 

production methods Skagit Talc, 
Inc., has modernized its operations so 
that it can now produce talc and soap- 
stone in commercial quantities. This 
deposit, which is located at Sedro-Wool 
ley, Wash., on the Skagit River in Ska 
git County about 15 miles northwest of 
Rockport, Wash., was first discovered 
in 1929 and the company was incorpo 
rated in the same year. No material was 
produced for sale until 1933 and in the 
intervening period one of the six under 
ground ledges in the deposit was opened 
up. The chief market for this material 
has been soapstone furnace-lining blocks 
used in recovery furnaces in kraft-paper 
mills which is shipped to various parts 
of the country. More recently new 
markets have been developed for the 
use of this material in facing buildings, 
for hreplace fronts, steel workers’ 
crayons, griddles, ash trays, novelties, 
and for fireplaces and interior decorat- 
ing. The talc used for decorative pur 
poses is in beautiful shades of green. 
This soapstone is about 95 per cent. talc. 


The company is now opening a new 
tunnel into another ledge which is a 
high grade of lava talc suitable for use 
where high thermal and dielectric efh- 
ciency is desired. Commercial produc- 
tion of this lava talc has not yet begun. 
The company also intends to install a 
mill for the manufacture of ground talc 
at a later date. Present capacity is about 
1,000 tons of tale and soapstone per 
month. Capacity production was actu- 
ally begun early in 1936 when a 135- 
hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel engine was 
installed to operate plant and mine 
equipment. According to J. B. McLean, 
president and plant manager, this en- 
gine has cut power generation costs 
many times over compared to the wood 
fired steam engine formerly used. 

The deposit consists of six ledges 
from 35 ft. to over 100 ft. in width lo- 
cated on a steep mountain side. These 
ledges are about 4,500 ft. in length with 
a difference in elevation from their up 
per and lower ends of about 2,000 ft. 
The mine now in production is in the 
largest of these ledges and has an en- 
trance tunnel about 150 ft. long. A 
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Not the interior of a bank vault—just a view in the soapstone mine 
of Skagit Talc, Inc. 


circular quarry saw makes both vertical 
and horizontal cuts in the production 
of bars about 18 in. square and 14 ft. 
long. This is a 40-in. saw with inserted 
Carborundum teeth which is driven by 
a 20-hp. G. E. motor. The bars of talc 
are lowered from the mine opening by 
a 350-ft. gravity tramway to the plant 
which is on ground level 100 ft. below. 

The mill is equipped with 60-in., 36 
in., and 30-in. circular saws also fitted 
with inserted Carborundum _ teeth. 
These three saws are used to cut the talc 
into the various sizes and shapes in 
which it is marketed. The 60-in. saw is 
known as the head saw and the other 
two as trimming saws. The finished 
product is then hauled by trucks to the 
Great Northern Ry. tor shipment. De 
velopment of this property has been fa 
cilitated by the construction of the Cas 
cade Highway, a scenic drive which 1s 
also responsible tor renewed activity in 
the development of metallic mining 
properties in this section. 

The new Atlas Imperial Diesel en 
gine is a 6-cyl., 135-hp., unit housed at 


(Continued on page 56) 





The 6-cyl., 135-hp. Diesel engine driving line- 
shaft. Air compressor at left. 
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The coal-cutter drill being used for blocking 
out talc in mine. 


One of the inserted-tooth saws squaring up 


a block of talc. 
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XCEPT for those provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey government-con- 
tracts bill which stipulate that no 

t of the contract may be performed, 

iny of the materials manufactured 
furnished under the contract be pro- 
d, under working conditions which 
unsanitary or hazardous or danger- 
ous to the health and safety of employ- 
gaged in the performance of said 
ontract,” the law will have no effect 
the nonmetallic-minerals industries. 
Chat, at least with respect to the sand- 
ind-gravel industry, is the opinion of 
\. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Sand & Gravel Assn. 

On September | the secretary of labor 

(| issue rules and regulations on the 
idministration of the law and until then 

is impossible to say precisely what 
fect the law will have on certain in- 
lustries. Mr. Ahearn bases his opinion 
on the facts that Sec. 9 of the law states 

t “shall not apply to purchases of 
materials, articles, or equipment 
is may usually be bought in the open 
irket,’ and that the law does not give 
the Federal government control over 
ubcontracting functions, in which cate- 
ory the production of sand and gravel, 
instance, would fall. 

Mr. Ahearn referred to an analysis 

sued by the Legal Dept. of the Na- 

tional Assn. of Manufacturers, which 

neluded that “unless the goods pur- 

iased are of such a character, in the 

t of the specifications, as to be taken 

t of the class of goods normally sold 

| the open market,” they are excluded 

1 the operation of the law, and that 

use of specifications in no way af- 

ects the situation.” Extracts from this 
nalysis follow: 

Che Walsh-Healey Government Con- 
racts Act was signed by the President 
June 30. By its terms it applies to con- 
racts entered into pursuant to invita- 
tions for bids issued on or after 90 days 
rom June 30. Certain contracts, how- 

ire excluded absolutely from the 
operation of the act and as to such con- 
ts no agency of government is 
iuthorized to require bidders or con- 
tractors to enter into the stipulations re- 
irding wages, hours, etc. 


eT 


rac 


By tar the most important exception 
act is that contained in Sec. 9, 
ch reads: “This act shall not apply 
to purchases of such materials, articles, 
r equipment as may usually be bought 
n the open market.” 
Chis exception, of course, raises im- 
portant questions of classification and 
iterpretation. Does the exemption turn 
the character of the goods them- 
es, on the ordinary methods of dis- 
tribution which prevail in respect of 
n, or is the character of the contract 
determinative? That is, may a 
yovernment agency, by making its pur- 
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Wage and Hour Provisions of 
Walsh - Healey Bill Not to 
Affect Material Producers 


chases through formal contract, accom- 
panied by specifications, bring the sub- 
ject matter within the terms of the act? 


As early as 1892 Congress passed a 
statute limiting to 8 hr. per day the em- 
ployment of laborers and mechanics on 
public works of the United States. In a 
notable case (Ellis v. United States, 206 
U. S. 246) the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the term “pub- 
lic works” was not broad enough to in- 
clude all “public work” and that the 
statute could not be applied to labor 
employed in dredging a harbor. 

Following the decision in the Ellis 
case there was much agitation for a new 
statute which would extend the 8-hr. 
regulation to laborers and mechanics 
employed not only on public works but 
in the production of goods under gov- 
ernment contract. This resulted finally 
in the enactment of the Act of June 19, 
1912, providing that every contract, with 
certain exceptions “which may require 
or involve the employment of laborers 
or mechanics shall contain a provision 
that no laborer or mechanic doing any 
part of the work contemplated by the 
contract in the employ of the contrac- 
tor or any subcontractor contracting for 
any part of said work contemplated, 
shall be required or permitted to work 
more than 8 hr. in any one calendar day 
upon such work.” 

Sec. 2 of the Act of 1912 specifically 
excepted from the operation of the act 
“contracts for transportation by land or 
water, or for the transmission of intelli- 


gence, or for the purchase of supplies 
by the Government, whether manufac- 
tured to conform to particular specifica- 
tions or not, or for such materials or 
articles as may usually be bought in 
open market, except armor and armor 
plate, whether made to conform to par- 
ticular specifications or not.” 

It will be noted, therefore, that the 
Eight-hour Act of 1912 excepted all con- 
tracts for the purchase of supplies, ma- 
terials or articles which might “usually 
be bought in open market . . . whether 
made to conform to particular specifica- 
tions or not.” A mere comparison of 
that provision with the exception in 
Sec. 9 of the Walsh-Healey Act indi- 
cates clearly that interpretations of the 
1912 exception should be regarded as 
precedents in the interpretation of the 
new Act.... 

The most complete official analysis 
and interpretation of the open-market 
clause in the 1912 act was that issued 
by Felix Frankfurter for the Secretary 
of War on September 25, 1917. . . . In 
discussing the contracts excepted from 
the Eight-hour Law, the opinion quotes 
the open-market proviso and states as 
follows: 

“In this exception the statute contem- 
plates two classes of materials and ar- 
ticles. One of these classes comprises 
those which are usually made to order, 
or ‘ordered’ and ‘made’ according to 
particular specifications, or manufac- 
tured in a particular manner, shape or 
condition according to the specifications 
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of the person for whom they are made, 
each order being sui generis. The other 
class consists of those articles and mate 

rials which are usually manufactured in 
stock and standard forms, and usually 

found in stock, and which producers ot 
dealers usually offer or supply ‘ready 

made’ to the commercial trade gener- 
ally. Articles of this second class are 
excepted from the provisions of the 
Eight-hour Law. In employing the 
word ‘usually’ it is believed that the 
statute intends that only such articles 
are excepted as may in normal times 
usually be so bought for comme rcial use 

in the United States. 

It will be noted from the foregoing 
quotation that the almost identical 
wording of the Eight-hour Law was 
assumed to subdivide materials and ar- 
ticles into two major classes; in one 
class appear those which are usually 
custom-made, the other class includes 
those articles or materials which are 
usually manufactured in standard 
forms. Obviously, the second class may 
include particular orders even though 
certain specifications are called for 
which make the subject matter of that 
particular contract different in certain 
respects from the general class to which 
the particular order belongs. The opin- 
ions of the various government agencies 
hereinafter cited show clearly that all 
government agencies are in agreement 
on this point. For example, the At- 
torney General in his opinion of Jan- 
uary 22, 1913 (30 Op. 31), ruled that 
lamp standards and brackets were ex- 
cepted from the Eight-hour Law, even 
though made in accordance with draw- 
ings prepared by the department and re- 
quiring the contractor to agree not to 
make such lamp standards or brackets 
for any other customer at any time. 
The reason these lamp standards and 
brackets were held to be excepted from 
the Eight-hour Law was that lamp 
standards and brackets as a general rule 
are a class of materials or equipment 
generally purchasable in open market. 

The Frankfurter memorandum is 
sued by the War Department continues 
by pointing out that the open-market 
proviso of the Eight-hour Law applies 
whether the materials and articles in 
question are made to conform to partic 
ular specifications or not. The follow 
ing language is of particular signif 
cance: 

“This shows clearly that the test laid 
down by the statute is not whether in 
the particular instance the contract is 
for the purchase of ready-made goods or 
for goods to be made to special order. 
The form of the contract does not con- 
trol, as this phrase in the statute empha- 
sizes. The line of division is whether 
or not such articles are of the class that 
may usually be bought on the market 
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although in the specific contract they 
are ordered to be manufactured to con- 
form to particular specifications. 

It may well be that the particular speci- 
fications comprised in the Government 
contract are of such a character as to 
make the finished article sufficiently 
different from the class of articles in 
general commercial use in standard 
forms to remove it, when completed, 
from that class. " 

The foregoing language is obviously 
in point as to the open-market proviso 
contained in Sec. 9 of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. The Walsh-Healey Act applies 
to certain contracts “entered into pursu- 
ant to invitations for bids issued on o1 
after 90 days from the effective date.” 
It has no retroactive effect. Moreover, 
the act provides that the Secretary of 
Labor must specify the particular indus- 
tries to which the wage provisions of 
the act shall be applicable. Until such a 
determination is made, no manufac- 
turer can possibly know what his obli- 
gations are. This confirms the irre- 
sistible conclusion that the open-market 
proviso of the Walsh-Healey Act must 
be interpreted in exactly the same way 
as the provisions of the Eight-hour 
Law have been universally interpreted 
by all responsible officials. 

The memorandum of the War De- 
partment next considers the difficulty of 
defining the limits of a particular class 
ol articles: 

“The most difficult problem arising 
in considering the exception applying 
to ‘such materials or articles as may 
usually be bought in open market’ is to 
define the limits of a particular class of 
articles with a view of determining 
whether or not the article being pur- 
chased falls within that class. Obvi- 
ously, if the class is made large and 
comprehensive, nearly all contracts 
would be excepted from the statute. 
Thus if ‘arms’ is made the class, all 
sorts of rifles, guns, revolvers, etc., will 
be excepted from the statute, for the 
reason that ‘arms’ may usually be pur- 
chased ready-made on the market, al- 
though the particular articles purchased 
might not be. So, if ‘wagons’ is con 
sidered the class, inasmuch as they usu- 
ally may be purchased in standard 
forms on the market, all sort of special 
types of army conveyances, although for 
purposes for which standard forms are 
never made, would be excepted. Such 
a division into classes is too broad. The 
species of wagons or arms should be 
considered rather than the general class 
or genus. Thus ‘revolvers’ or ‘ambu- 
lances’, as the case may be, instead of 
‘arms’ or ‘wagons’, seems the proper 
division to be applied.... Since 
there seems to be no scientific way to 
divide species of manufactured articles 
and materials, it must be a question for 


ad ministrative judgment upon the facts 
of trade conditions in each instance.” 

In this connection it is inte resting to 
note that less than a month after the 
issuance of this memorandum by the 
Secretary ot War, the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army ruled that “con 
tracts for escort wagons, carts, and am 
bulances which follow commercial de 
signs’ fall within the open market pro 
viso and are therefore excepted from 
the Eight-hour law. (Op. of J. A. G. 
21-313; Oct. 18, 1917.) 

1. Opinion of August 19, 1912 (29 
Op. 534). Attorney General Wicker 
sham advised the Secretary of War that 
contracts for the purchase of clothing, 
tentage, and various equipment for the 
army are not within the scope of the 
8-hr. law. In this opinion the Attorney 
General, after quoting the open-market 
proviso, takes it for granted that “the 
cases mentioned are thus excepted from 
the operation of the general principle 
established by Section | and are left to 
be governed without reference to the 
act.” 

2. 30 Op. 49. The Attorney General 
ruled that locomotives made according 
to standard design and assembled as 
ordered of part kept in stock are articles 
usually procurable in the open market. 
He stated that “the main point’ is 
whether the article in question is sui 
generis or whether it is a standard arti 
cle offered in the same form to the pub 
lic generally. 

3. Opinion of July 3, 1913. Opinion 

f Assistant Attorney General Harr (for 
the Attorney General). In this opin 
ion the Assistant Attorney General ad 
vises the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the dressing of marble and stone for 
public buildings does not fall within the 
8-hr. law, citing the opinions of Attor 
ney General Wickersham as governing 
the situation. 

4. Opinion dated August 1, 1913. \n 
this opinion Attorney General McReyn 
olds advised the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that “marble and stone clearly be 
long in their nature to articles or mate 
rials ordinarily to be bought in the open 
market, and they are therefore, in my 
judgment, excluded from the operation 
of the act, although they may be dressed 
and finished in a manner peculiar to the 
needs of a particular building.” 
“Where an article or a material belongs 
to a class which may ordinarily be 
bought in open market, the act by its 
very terms excludes it from the opera- 
tion of the law, no matter to what ex 
tent it may be individualized and dis 
tinguished by the requirements of the 
particular specifications under which 


the contract is executed.” 

5. Opinion of May 12, 1915. In this 
opinion Attorney General Gregory ad- 
vised the Secretary of War that marble 
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in the Lincoln Memorial fell 
within the open-market proviso if the 
reasury Department found “that mar- 
cut and finished for use in building 
onstruction is a material or article 
which is usually manufactured in stand- 
rd forms for the general market and 
which producers or dealers usually offer 
for sale in the course of their business.” 
“The language of the exception, 
contracts for such materials or articles 
is may usually be bought in open mar- 
ket, necessarily implies that there are 
iterials or articles which may not usu- 
illy be bought in the open market. The 
«pression thus divides contracts for 
irticles and materials into two classes— 
yne class subject to the act, and the 
other excepted from its operation; the 
basis of classification being whether or 
sot the materials or articles contracted 
tor are of the kind that ‘may usually 
be bought in open market’... Some 
materials or articles are usually ‘ordered’ 
tor specific purposes and ‘made’ accord- 
ing to particular specifications. Other 
materials or articles are manufactured 
n stock or standard forms and supplied 
to the trade generally. They are usually 
found in stock, and are ‘bought’ from 
producers or dealers. In common par- 
lance, they are ‘bought’ and ‘sold’ ‘in 
the open market,’ or ‘in the general 
market, as distinguished from mate- 
iis and articles of the other class, 
which are not usually ‘bought in open 
iarket, but are usually ordered to be 
made. ... In the light of the fore- 
going, it is my opinion that the excep- 
tion must be held to embrace materials 
or articles of the kind which are usu- 
ally manufactured in standard forms 
and which producers or dealers usually 
offer for sale in the course of their busi- 
1ess, as distinguished from materials 
ind articles of the kind which are usu- 
illy made to order, or manufactured in 
| particular manner, shape, or condition 
.ccording to the specifications of the 
person for whom they are made. . . .” 


OI uS¢ 


CONCLUSIONS 


From an examination of the forego- 
ng precedents, the language of the 
\ct, and the legislative history of the 
open market exception, we are of opin- 
ion that the following conclusions are 
warranted: 

|. The operation of the open-market 
proviso is not controlled by the form 
of the government contract in a particu- 
lar case. It is immaterial in fact 
whether a formal contract is or is not 
Application of the law 
turns squarely upon the question of 
fact. “The line of division is whether 
or not such articles are of the class that 
may usually be bought in the open mar- 
Ket, 


ne gotiated. 
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2. The test is not whether the con- 
tract is for the purchase of ready-made 
or shelf goods on the one hand, or for 
goods to be made to special order on 
the other. The test is the character of 
the goods, not the question as to when 
they are made. 

3. The proviso applies even though 
the goods are to be made to conform to 
particular specifications, provided the 
subject matter of the contract is of the 
general class usually sold in the open 
market. This conclusion necessarily fol- 
lows from a consideration of two facts. 
First, it is to be remembered that when 
the Walsh-Healey bill was reported to 
the House of Representatives the open- 
market proviso contained additional 
language, reading as follows: “Unless 
specially manufactured to conform to 
particular specifications.” Had this lan- 
guage remained in the final act it would 
have meant that the act applied even to 
goods of a class usually sold in the open 
market, provided they were made after 
the letting of the contract and in ac- 
cordance with particular specifications. 
Upon the motion of Representative 
McReynolds, of Tennessee, however, 
this language was stricken out, the effect 
being that the operation of the excep- 
tion is not controlled by the question 
whether the goods are made according 
to specifications. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that unless the goods purchased 
are of such a character, in the light of 
the specifications, as to be taken out of 
the class of goods normally sold in the 
open market, the use of specifications in 
no way affects the situation. Secondly, 
it must be obvious that if the operation 
of the open-market proviso turned solely 
on the question of whether the goods 
purchased were to be made according 
to specifications, then the exception 
could be nullified by the mere device of 
writing peculiar specifications designed 
to bring the contract within the terms 
of the act. Clearly this was not the in- 
tention of Congress and would not be 
a warranted interpretation of the ex- 
ception. 

4. The chief difficulty will, of course, 
be in defining the limits of a particular 
class of articles with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not the article be- 
ing purchased falls within that class. 
In this connection, the Frankfurter 
memorandum referred to above points 
out that there will be cases in which a 
sub-class, or a species within a general 
class, must be the base for determining 
the application of the open-market pro- 
viso. “Since there seems tobe noscientific 
way to divide species of manufactured 
articles and materials it must be a ques- 
tion for administrative judgment upon 
the fact of trade conditions in each 
instance.” 


To some of the many questions sent 
to the National Sand & Gravel Assn. 
concerning the applicability of the law 
definite answers have been made, ac 
cording to Mr. Ahearn. These answers 
are: 

a. Subcontracting functions are not 
covered, with the exception of the 
safety and health clause. 

b. The act does not become effective 
until September 28, 1936, and it can 
not have a retroactive application. 

c. Federal-aid highway contracts are 
not involved by the bill, since the state, 
rather than the Federal government, is 
the contracting agency. 

d. The Federal government will take 
seriously the injunctions in the bill 
against bid brokerage and bid peddling 
and will do all in its power to prevent 
this practice. 

e. The 8-hr. day and the 40-hr. week 
are arbitrarily established in the bill and 
will be incorporated in all invitations 
to bid, unless exception is made by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

f. Contracts of less than $10,000 are 
excluded. 

g. The Secretary of Labor is required 
to fix minimum wages for all em- 
ployees consistent with standards pre- 
vailing in the community, but prior 
hearing and investigation are necessary 
and interested industries will be given 
an opportunity to present their case. 

The following questions have not 
been answered definitely: 

a. What industries did Congress 
have in mind when it stipulated that 
the bill would not apply to commodi- 
ties usually bought in the open market? 
(As previously indicated, Mr. Ahearn 
believes that this exempts the sand-and- 
gravel industry.) 

b. Do the wage and hour regulations 
apply only to productive labor, or do 
they also extend to supervisory and ex- 
ecutive personnel ? 

c. Since the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to make exceptions to the 
provisions for maximum hours of em- 
ployment, will the overtime penalty of 
time and one-half for wages apply to 
the 8-hr. day and to the 40-hr. week or 
the time in excess of these maxima 
authorized by the Secretary? 

d. Will exemptions from the maxi- 
mum hours of employment be granted 
to seasonal and continuous-process in- 
dustries by a blanket order or in spe- 
cific contracts as the need arises? 

e. What is a “contract” within the 
meaning of the $10,000 exemption con- 
tained in the act? 

f. Is it the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal contractor to require compliance 
by subcontractors with the safety and 
health provisions of the act? If so, how 
shall he proceed to do so? 
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WHAT PRICE 


HE subjects of religion and diet 

have long been causes for disagree 

ment and even heated controversy. 
These subjects have become the bases 
for such acute differences probably be- 
cause they are hedged about by personal 
prejudices and superstitions. 

One wonders, in hearing and seeing 
printed countrywide comments on the 
subject of silicosis, whether this sub- 
ject and its concomitant problems has 
not come to be placed in the same cate- 
gories. This does not mean that a great 
amount of research, invaluable in itself, 
has not been done on the problems of 
silicosis; there is always a lag between 
the discovery of important facts and 
their application to practical every-day 
problems. There is, however, a most 
important phase of the use of these 
facts, namely, interpretation, and it is 
here that personalities inject themselves 
and produce the bizarre concepts which 
find their way into the folklore and tra- 
ditions of the people, through the me- 
dium of the printed and the spoken 
word. 

In this article it is proposed that we 
consider briefly some of the current 
comments taken at random and repre- 
senting ideas of various types of people 
and groups; a consideration of what 
the real trend is; and last, but by no 
means least, a discussion of the remedy. 

Current Comments.—Silicosis is a 
true occupational disease; this is a point 
upon which all authorities agree. How- 
ever, the interpretation of the facts pre- 
sented in certain legal cases leads to 
decisions which are not always in ac 
cord with the prevailing opinion and 
judgment of specialists in this field. 

Witness the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wyoming in the case of Pero 
v. Collier-Latimer, Inc. (Wyo.) 52 P. 
(2d.) 690. In this instance the em- 
ployee was engaged as an attendant on 
a rock-crushing machine and during the 
course of his employment became ill 
and was awarded compensation for 
several months. Approximately three 
years later the employee claimed that 
he was suffering from permanent par- 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES? 


e Fear and hysteria regard- 
ing silicosis must be and 


tial or total disability 
and instituted pro- 
ceedings for further 
compensation, t he 
district court enter- 
ing judgment in his 
favor. Appeal was 
then made to the Su- 
preme Court of Wy- 
oming. It is stated 
that the compensa- 
tion act of Wyoming 
provides in part: 
“The words ‘injury 
and personal injury’ 
shall not include in- 
jury caused by the 
wilful act of a third 
person directed 
against an employee for reasons _per- 
sonal to such employee, or because of 
his employment; nor disease, except as 
it shall directly result from an injury 
incurred in the employment.” It was, 
therefore, contended that the workman 
was suffering from an occupational dis- 
ease and that such a disease is not com- 
pensable under the Wyoming act. The 
court, however, said that the workman 
in this case was not suffering from an 
occupational disease as defined in Vic- 
tory Sparkler & Specialty Co. v. 
Francks, 147 Md. 368, 128A, 635: “An 
occupation or industry disease is one 
which arises from causes incident to the 
profession or labor of the party’s occu- 
pation or calling. It has its origin in 
the inherent nature or mode of work 
of the profession or industry, and is the 
usual result or concomitant. If, there- 
fore, the disease is not a customary or 
natural result of the profession or in- 
dustry per se, but is the consequence 
of some external condition or independ- 
ent agency, the disease or injury can 
not be imputed to the occupation or in- 
dustry, and is in no accurate sense an 
occupation or industry disease.” 

The Supreme Court stated also that 
neither the workman nor his employer 
regarded the inhalation of the rock 
dust emanating from the crusher as 
dangerous. No precautions were taken 


gradually are being dis- 
placed by intelligent efforts 
directed toward conquering | 
the disease. And as Dr. Sap- injury as occurred. 
pington points out here the 
problems presented are no 
more difficult or involved than 
many other industrial prob- 
lems that have been solved = chance that he was 
in recent years. Prepared es- 
pecially for Pit and Quarry in such a_ position 
by this eminent authority, the that the prevailing 
article merits the careful read- 
ing and thoughtful considera- 
tion of every executive in the 
nonmetallic-minerals field. e 


to protect the work 
man against such an 


No one had sug 
geste d to the em- 
ployee the need for 
any protection. Ac- 
cordingly, it was by 


stationed for his work 


air currents during 
the period of his em- 
ployment constantly 
blew the dust clouds 
on him. The exact 
date when he began 
to spit up blood as a 
consequence of the continued inhala- 
tion and cutting of the sharp rock par- 
ticles in his lungs could not be deter- 
mined. The time when the true char- 
acter of his injury was discernible was 
equally indeterminable. The court, 
therefore, said that there was not a 
scintilla of evidence indicating that the 
injury suffered by the workman was 
the customary and natural result of the 
work in which he was engaged, nor 
was there any evidence that it was the 
usual result to be expected in working 
as he did during the period in which 
he was employed. There was in fact 
no proof that any other workman work 
ing under like conditions had ever suf 
fered as the plaintiff did. The record 
in the case, according to the court, 
would not support a holding that the 
injury in question was an occupational 
disease. 

The above case is cited not in criti- 
cism of the judiciary or of any of the 
opinions or decisions held by it, but, 
rather as an instance of what has taken 
place or may take place in a court of 
law, when a highly technical subject 
with many ramifications is the cause of 
legal controversy. 

State legislation relative to occupa- 
tional-disease disability compensation 
has been a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion during the past several years. 
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Because it has been stated on various 
occasions that this law may be used as 
1 model or as a basis for other states, 

may be pertinent to quote Sec. 6 of 
this law, which goes into effect Oct. 1, 
1936, defining the term “occupational 
aiseases : 

‘In this act the term ‘Occupational 
Disease’ means a disease arising out of 
ind in the course of the employment. 
Ordinary diseases of life to which the 
veneral public is exposed outside of the 
employment shall not be compensable 
except where the said diseases follow 
1s an incident of an occupational dis- 
ease as defined in this section. 

\ disease shall be deemed to arise 
out of the employment only if there is 
ipparent to the rational mind upon 
consideration of all the circumstances a 
direct causal connection between the 
conditions under which the work is per- 
ormed and the occupational disease, 
ind which can be seen to have followed 
1s a natural incident of the work as a 
esult of the exposure occasioned by 
the nature of the employment and 
which can be fairly traced to the em- 
ployment as the proximate cause, and 
which does not come from a hazard to 
vhich workmen would have been 
gually exposed outside of the employ- 
ment. The disease must be incidental 
o the character of the business and not 
independent of the relation of employer 
ind employee. The disease need not to 
have been foreseen or expected but after 
ts contraction it must appear to have 
had its origin in a risk connected with 
the employment and to have flowed 
trom that source as a rational conse- 


qu nce, 


t 


Numerous comments have been 
iade upon this section and the law as 
i whole from time to time by different 
iuthorities. Of extreme interest are the 
omments made by Representative Reu- 
ben E. Soderstrom, president of the 
[\linois State Federation of Labor, as 
printed in the Ottawa, Ill., Republican 
limes, June 27, 1936. In part Repre- 
‘entative Soderstrom said: “Both capi- 
tal and labor—all the Illinois industries 

should feel proud of the new occu- 
pational-disease legislation recently put 
nto law by the legislature. That is, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the greatest 
egislative achievement for wage earners 
since the enactment of the workmen’s 
compensation act. The legislation was 
drafted with a view of validity, insur- 
ibility, and safeguards against fraud 
and exploitation. It will minimize the 
ill-will growing out of claims by em- 
ployees against their employers. Em- 
ployees suffering disability from true 
occupational diseases will get their com- 
pensation when they and their families 
need it. It is hoped and believed that 
the bills in operation will prove to be 
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sound and constructive, that they will 
provide substantial fairness to employ- 
ers and employees and will be in the 
interest of the public welfare generally. 
Word has come to me that the Illinois 
legislation will be used as model bills 
by the Federal government for the bal- 
ance of the states in the union.” 

It is not possible in this paper to 
cover a cross-section of opinions from 
all types of groups’ and individuals in 
the country, but the above comments 
taken at random illustrate the legisla- 
tive and judicial opinion which is cur- 
rent and which may be interpreted as 
having a definite relationship to the 
silicosis problem. 

One should not lose sight of the fact 
that silicosis is not the only occupa- 
tional disease which may cause disabil- 
ity or which occurs characteristically as 
the result of specific industrial environ- 
mental influences. So much emphasis 
has been placed on silicosis that the en- 
tire population has become silicosis- 
conscious. This should react favorably 
eventually, because it will call attention 
to other occupational diseases which 
are in themselves important and which 
will become in the future subjects of 
scientific, industrial, legislative and ju- 
dicial discussion. 

Facts and Trends.—Silicosis is an oc- 
cupational disease of the lungs, con- 
tracted by the continuous breathing of 
fine particles of free silica dust over a 
considerable period of years. In sim- 
ple or uncomplicated silicosis, it is now 
believed that the employee may con- 
tinue as a useful individual for many 
years before complete disability occurs, 
or a grade of disability which prevents 
continuance of employment. It is im- 
portant to keep the employee free 
from infection, particularly tuberculosis, 
which is a complicating factor and 
which actually produces disability in- 
terfering with working programs. 

The cause of silicosis is the inhala- 
tion of finely-divided silica dust against 
which the employee is not properly pro- 
tected. The effect is the disease which 
has been described in simple terms 
above with the resulting disability when 
complicated by infection. 

The socio-economic implications of 
silicosis and other occupational diseases 
present many difficult problems. In 
this problem the wise employer has no 
intention of evading compensation for 
actual and typical occupational disease, 
but should not be compelled to pay for 
nonoccupational diseases which have no 
definite relationship to employment. 
The employee, on the other hand, 
should realize the necessity for intelli- 
gent codperation with the employer in 
the prevention of occupational disease, 
particularly with regard to the proper 












use of protective equipment, manufac- 
turing processes, and the handling of 
materials. The employee has every 
right to expect that he can labor in the 
process of making his living without 
undue industrial hazard, but he may 
not and should not expect to draw 
compensation for disability resulting 
from diseases of non-industrial pur- 
suits. 

The prevention of occupational dis- 
eases is the keynote of the entire situa- 
tion. Needless expense has been in- 
curred by manufacturers and employers 
from time to time, exceeding greatly in 
amount, for the payment of claims and 
lawsuits, the money which could have 
been used intelligently in the ameliora- 
tion or elimination of hazards produc- 
ing occupational disease. The time is 
past when the employer can adopt an 
attitude of “hiding his head in the sand 
like an ostrich and claiming that no one 
can see no one.” Further suggestions 
for the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases will be given later. 

The real trend is definitely toward 
the compensation of disability resulting 
from all characteristic occupational dis- 
eases. The employer can expect, if it 
has not occurred already in his state, 
that such laws will be passed ultimately. 
Students of the situation for many 
years have stated on various occasions 
that this is probably the most equitable 
way of working out the problems inci- 
dent to the occurrence of occupational 
diseases. As before stated, the socio- 
economic implications of occupational 
diseases bring problems which are so 
difficult, that we need a standardized 
system providing for the detection, pre- 
vention, and compensation for the dis- 
ability of occupational diseases of all 
kinds. More than this, we have greater 
need for the proper interpretation and 
adequate application of the information 
gained by these avenues so that equita- 
ble settlements can be made possible. 
There is great reason, therefore, for de- 
veloping officials, professional and non- 
professional, whose intelligence and 
knowledge can be exercised judiciously 
in relating the potentialities of cause to 
the actualities of effects and reasoning 
in terms of these relationships as affect- 
ing any individual case coming up for 
consideration. 

The Problem—Simply stated, the 
problems which relate to occupational 
diseases can be much more easily ap- 
preciated by asking and answering a 
series of questions: 


1. What is an occupational disease? 

The answer to this question is not 
easy for many authorities have found 
that to define an occupational disease 
and make the definition apply in every 
case is rather difficult. However, one 
may say that an occupational disease is 
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one which occurs with definite fre- 
quency and regularity in occupations 
where there is a specific exposure as the 
cause which operates to produce effects 
in the human body recognized clinically 
by the medical profession as patholog- 
ical changes and effects produced by 
the specific exposure involved. 

2. How extensively do occupational 
diseases occur? 

There is great variation in the oc- 
currence of occupational disease in dif- 
ferent types of manufacturing or indus- 
trial pursuits. Scientific surveys by the 
U. S. Public Health Service have shown 
that, as far as frequency is concerned, 
the greatest exposure is to inorganic 
dusts, carbon-monoxide gas and lead 
fumes. This is true for a typical cross 
section of industry, although there are 
other types of exposure which are capa- 
ble of producing occupational diseases. 
There are no approximate figures on 
the occurrence of occupational disease 
because of the lack of regulations re- 
lating to the reporting of such instances 
to state boards of health. 


3. What is the cost of occupational- 
disease disability? 

No data have been collected on this 
subject in this country, although some 
of the foreign countries have secured 
figures relating to the cost of occupa- 
tional-disease disability. Until there is 
some standard method of reporting oc- 
cupational disease and compiling the 
expense connected with the various 
types, there will be no approximate 
answer to this question. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that although 
the number of cases of occupational dis 
ease is considerably less than the num- 
ber of instances of injury in industry, 
the figures which have been available 
show that the average cost per case of 
occupational disease is considerably 
higher than the cost of a case of injury. 

4. What industries are particularly 
affected in this problem? 

This question has already been pre- 
viously answered in part, namely, in 
dustries where inorganic dusts, carbon- 
monoxide gas, and lead fumes are gen- 
erated. There are also other industries 
which may be affected, but not to as 
great an extent in the production of the 
greatest number of cases of occupational 
disease. This does not mean that oc- 
cupational disease will actually occur 
in every industry which produces in- 
organic dust, carbon-monoxide gas, or 
lead fumes. We must distinguish be- 
tween exposure and hazard; they are 
not the same. There may be many in- 
stances of exposure which are not haz- 
ards. A hazard is an exposure which 
will produce disease. 

5. How are exposures measured? 


Occupational-disease exposures result 
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very largely from the inhalation of ma- 
terials which are injurious; therefore, a 
large number of exposures are meas- 
ured by scientific analytical methods 
consisting of taking air samples and 
analyzing these samples quantitatively 
for different substances. In some in- 
stances the analysis may be made on 
instruments of precision and the result- 
ing figures read off without chemical 
or physical processes later in the lab- 
oratory. 

6. How are occupational diseases 
diagnosed? 

This is entirely a medical problem 
and the usual methods of history, es- 
pecially industrial history previous to 
the occupation involved, are important. 
A thorough physical examination is 
necessary and in many instances this 
must be supplemented by X-ray films 
of the chest, such as in dust exposures, 
or by appropriate clinical laboratory 
tests, such, for example, as the stippled- 
cell test for lead absorption or lead 
poisoning. 


7. Are physical examinations im- 
portant to the employer and the em- 
ployee? 

There can be no doubt that physical 
examination procedures will undergo 
considerable change in the next several 
years, particularly relating to occupa- 
tional diseases. However, the preém- 
ployment examination, if carefully done 
and also if the type of occupation is 
known, can be made a very useful in- 
strument in selecting and placing men. 
This is equally true of the periodic ex- 
amination of employees who are already 
working in what are known as hazard- 
ous occupations, which are known to 
produce definite occupational diseases. 
The physical examination is likewise a 
useful method for informing the em- 
ployee of defects or abnormal conditions 
which may be remedied if corrected in 
time. In short, the physical examina- 
tion is a protective mechanism both for 
the employer and the employee, as well 
as for fellow employees. 

8. Are occupational diseases new? 

Although many persons had not been 
cognizant of an occupational-disease 
problem until several years ago, occu- 
pational diseases were described very 
illuminatingly by Ramazzini, a physi- 
cian of Padua about the year 1700 in 
his immortal treatise on the diseases of 
artificers and tradesmen. There were 
numerous writings before that time, but 
Ramazzini is recognized as the father 
of occupational-disease science. 


9. What groups have contributed to 
our knowledge regarding occupational 
diseases in this country? 

The U. S. Public Health Service and 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines have been 
very useful in making large surveys of 





various types of industries, which 
cluded the measurement of industrial 
exposure and the effects of such expo 
sure on the bodies of employees, as 
manifested by the findings of the 
physical and laboratory examinations. 
There have been numerous other 
groups, but these governmental bodies 
have been outstanding in their contri 
butions to our present knowledge of 
this subject and have been the pioneer- 
ing groups in this country. 


10. What is industrial hygiene? 

Industrial hygiene is the science ot 
the prevention and control occupa 
tional disease, involving medical and 
engineering procedures. It embraces 
the measurement of all industrial 
vironmental conditions which may con 
tribute to deleterious influences on the 
health of workmen and the remedying 
of such situations to the end that the 
worker is protected against any unto- 
ward effects. 

There are many questions which 
might be asked about this subject but 
the above constitute as space permits, 
the important conceptions concerning 
industrial hygiene and _ occupational 
diseases. 

The Solution. The solution ol the 
problem of occupational disease is a 
subject of great ramifications. We 
must in the beginning keep in mind 
the relationship of cause and effect and 
understand that it is necessary to study 
causes and the effects that they produce, 
in order that the causes may be con- 
trolled or eliminated and the preven- 
tion of occupational diseases thus ac 
complished. 

It is basic that the employer under- 
stand that it will be necessary for him 
to know at least two things: (1) the 
nature and extent of industrial expo- 
sure in his processes which may produce 
occupational disease; (2) the industrial 
and physical status of his employees. 
A third principle involved is the corre- 
lation and proper codrdination and in- 
terpretation of the information gained 
by making industrial-exposure _ esti 
mates and studies, with the physical 
findings and the laboratory data as 
manifested on exposed employees. The 
employer is not so much interested in 
whether he may have a certain amount 
of dust in the air of a certain quality, 
or in whether he has a certain amount 
of carbon monoxide in the air which 
the employees are breathing, or in 
whether he has a lead fume which may 
run up to a certain concentration. 
What he does want to know is whether 
there is an occupational-disease hazard 
in his plant and what he can do about 
it. Therefore, he must have someone 
who is thoroughly informed on this 
subject to tell him what his plant shows. 
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He is likewise concerned with the phy- 
cal status of his employees and as to 
the possibility or probability of their 
ontracting occupational disease under 
the conditions found in his plant. 

Che first step, then, in the solution 

this problem is a thorough physical 
ind exposure survey of the conditions 

nder which the men work. This is 
iccomplished by engineering methods 
ind forms the basis for future recom- 
mendations as to the control of condi- 
tions as found. The next step is the 
<amination of all employees and the 
lassifcation of these employees into 
irious groups, using the standard 
nethods of examination procedure, 
X-ray examination and laboratory ex- 
inations when indicated. From these 
lata one may reason from cause to ef- 
and say whether there have been 
nditions in any given organization 
or producing group with influences 
vhich have operated to produce occu- 
pational disease or which would tend 
to do so. Recommendations can then 
» made for the amelioration of the 
ards, the control of them, or the 
mination of them as the case may be. 
he employer is sometimes rather 
‘oncerned about the cost of industrial 
hygiene surveys and physical and lab- 
oratory examinations. Enough of this 
vork has now been done in this coun- 

y in various types of industries to say 
that whereas the cost of these proced- 
ures will run into hundreds of dollars, 
the cost of defending one case at com- 
non law and paying a judgment, or 
the cost of one claim, will run into 
This then, is 
ruly a problem of industrial economy 
ind becomes one which should be han- 
led with the same amount of intelli- 
gence as a production problem. Will 
the intelligent industrial executive 
idopt a laissez faire attitude and merely 
et things go, or will he find out what 

has in his plant in the way of pos- 
ible potenial occupational-disease haz- 
ards and also what the condition of his 
men is. Or, will he wait until he is 
orced to pay damage claims. It would 
seem that the ingenuity, the resource- 
tulness, the courage of the American 
ndustrial executive could be used in 
this problem as in other industrial prob- 
ems, avoiding greater expense in the 
future, to say nothing of the suffering, 
disability, and unemployment on the 
part of his employees. 

No momentous court decision, no 
imount of political adventure, not even 
the most intelligently framed and ad- 
ninistered state laws will solve these 
problems. Such problems as these are 
now being solved in plants, in the lab- 
oratory, and the examination room by 
sccepted and up-to-date scientific meth- 
ods. The responsibility belongs to the 


thousands of dollars. 
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employer for the securing of informa- 
tion as to exactly how he stands, so that 
he may know what methods to adopt 
in the future. The responsibility be- 
longs to no one else primarily, not to 
the city, not to the state, nor to the na- 
tion. It is up to the employer to select 
the most intelligent professional and 
nonprofessional advisers that he can ob- 
tain and no amount of money or time 
spent judiciously will be anything but 
a wise investment for the future. 

Conclusions —An interesting parallel 
between the occupational disease prob- 
lem in industry at present and the for- 
mer fire problem in industry and in 
other situations may be drawn. When 
we speak of prevention we can not help 
but believe that we are in an evolution- 
ary period regarding occupational dis- 
eases. If we look back upon our ex- 
perience with fires, we shall find a pro- 
totype of this evolutionary process. In 
the beginning there was no fire insur- 
ance and great losses were suffered ac- 
cordingly. Eventually, however, a sys- 
tem was provided by which one could 
insure against the occurrence of fire and 
the losses resulting therefrom. People, 
however, discovered that in many cases 
it was not possible to recover the total 
losses suffered, and after a number of 
years of this sort of experience someone 
finally developed the idea that fire pre- 
vention was less costly in the end than 
to expect to recover losses through in- 
surance, although it was advisable both 
to carry coverage and prevent fires. To- 
day, therefore, we have developed many 
methods for the prevention of fires, as 
well as improving upon our ways of 
fighting fires. 

A similar analogy can be drawn be- 
tween the evolutionary progress of oc- 
cupational diseases and the evolutionary 
progress of accidental injuries. Time 
was—and probably still is in some quar- 
ters—when those in authority believed 
—and may still believe—that the effects 
of accidental injuries may be fully cov- 
ered by insurance. This wrong con- 
ception, however, has gradually given 
way to the principle of accident pre- 
vention, which, while not fully devel- 
oped, has gone a long way since its be- 
ginning. We shall probably have to 
learn the same lessons in occupational 
diseases that have been previously taught 
to us regarding fires and accidental in- 
juries. For many years I have con- 
tended that the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases was the most important 
principle of the whole problem. Al- 
though it may yet require a number of 
years for this principle to be sufficiently 
realized, I believe that ultimately the 
experiences through which we shall pass 
in future years will be instrumental in 
showing us that prevention is by far 
the most economical procedure viewed 
from any angle. 


What amount of fear and hysteria 
there has been generated on account of 
the occupational-disease problem has re- 
sulted largely through lack of knowl- 
edge or insufficient knowledge to apply 
to different situations. Men constantly 
and frequently fear what they do not 
know. The problems presented by the 
occupational-disease situation are in no 
wise more complicated, more highly 
technical, or more difficult than many 
industrial questions, if the same intelli- 
gent consideration, time, money and 
effort can be applied. As simple and 
obvious as it may seem, the whole issue 
lies in knowing what to do, how to do 
it, and carrying into effect well-consid- 
ered plans of action. We have passed 
the day when occupational-disease prob- 
lems are in the stage of the so-called 
“home doctor book.” Representatives 
of various groups interested in occupa- 
tional diseases have learned the futility 
of running down “blind alleys.” There 
is no place for hysteria, factionalism, 
individual prejudice, or insincere mo- 
tives. The highest type of codperative 
scientific guidance and adequate finan- 
cial backing, will secure the desired 
effort, with a judicious admixture of 
objective—treal results. 


Gypsum Output Rises 


Production and sales of gypsum and 
gypsum products were all substantially 
higher in the first quarter of 1936 than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1935, 
according to returns of the quarterly 
canvass of the gypsum industry by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Output of crude gypsum and gypsite 
in the first quarter of 1936 totaled 
355,875 short tons, compared with 292,- 
406 tons in the first quarter of 1935, 
an increase of 21.7 per cent. Imports 
as reported by importing firms, although 
seasonally small, decreased. Sales of 
raw or uncalcined gypsum or gypsite of 
domestic and foreign origin were 10.0 
per cent. greater than in the 1935 period 
—93,338 tons—compared with 84,853 
tons. The amount of calcined gypsum 
produced from domestic and imported 
rock while somewhat less than in the 
last quarter of 1935, showed an in- 
crease of 32.8 per cent. over the first 
quarter of 1935—233,852 tons in the 
first three months of 1935, compared 
with 310,448 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1936. Sales of calcined gyp- 
sum for pottery, terra cotta, plate glass 
or other manufacturing uses were 33.3 
per cent. greater in the first quarter 
of 1936 than in the same period of 1935. 

Sales of plaster board and lath in 
the first quarter of 1936 jumped to 
57,817,794 sq. ft., 93.1 per cent. more 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1935, 
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Floating Grave 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 


Yard and some of the floating 
equipment of the Kanawha 
Sand Co. Note debris from 


flood earlier in the year. 


| Plant on Ohio 


River Uses Diesel-Electric Power 
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NE of the most interesting river 
sand - and - gravel operations 
which it has been the writer’s 

privilege to inspect and describe is that 
of the Kanawha Sand Co. of Parkers 
burg, W. Va. This company was or 
ganized in 1922 and dredged from the 
Kanawha River until 1924, when the 
present storage and distributing plant 
was erected on the Ohio River at the 
foot of 12th St. in Parkersburg. Crush- 
ing and screening have always been 
done on the company’s dredges which 
are of the ladder or derrick types be 
cause of the hard pan found in this sec 
tion. The latest development is a thor 
oughly modern floating crushing-and- 
screening plant equipped with Diesel- 
electric power which was put in opera 
tion early this year. The company is 
now equipped to produce and ship 50 
carloads of aggregates daily. 

This new floating plant has a 30-ft. 
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by 110-ft. wooden hull with a wooden 
superstructure housing the processing 
equipment and the power-plant. It was 
so designed that a digging ladder can 
be added at any time to make it a com- 
plete floating dredge and plant. At 
present a small derrick dredge is used 
to excavate material from the river bed 
and discharge it into a hopper on the 
floating plant. This derrick has a 1- 
cu.yd. Owen bucket and an American 
hoist and swinger. A rail grizzly over 
this hopper rejects material over 5 in. 
in size which falls back into the river. 
The hopper feeds a 4-ft. by 20-ft. Link- 
Belt revolving screen fitted with a 7-ft. 
by 10-ft. sand jacket. Ordinarily plate 
with 5-, 2- and l-in. round openings is 
used on the main barrel of this screen 
and cloth with %- and *¢-in. square 
openings on the jacket. 

Any material retained on the 5-in. 
screen section, usually flat standstone 


New dredge shown when con- 

struction was almost completed. 

Gravel hopper is at right and 

elevator and vibrating screen 
in center. 


which has passed through the grizzly, 
is returned to the river. All the mate 
rial coarser than 34 in. and under 5 in. 
in size is recombined on a 24-in. by 
32-ft. Jeffrey belt-conveyor which dis- 
charges it into a hopper feeding a 4-ft. 
Symons cone crusher. This is set to 
crush to any size from % in. to 2) in. 
as desired. Its product is taken by a 
bucket-elevator to a flume which dis- 
charges ic into a gravel sump which also 
serves to rinse the material. A digging 
ladder elevator removes the gravel from 
the sump and discharges it on a 4-ft. 
by 8-ft. Link-Belt 3-deck vibrating 
screen mounted on the top of the dredge 
superstructure. The screen openings 
are varied from 24 in. down to %¢% 
in., depending on the sizes desired. 
This screen is equipped with sprays to 
give the product a final rinsing. The 
finished gravel is discharged through 
chutes into either one or two barges on 
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The 4-ft. cone crusher which reduces 34- to 
5-in. material. V-belt drive at left. 


























































side of the dredge. Water for 
ng is supplied by two Cameron 
ritugal pumps at 1,800 gal. per min. 
,-in. to *4,-in. material from 
evolving screen is usually wasted. 
material, together with the re- 
material, sometimes 
nts to 40 per cent. of the total 
The minus * ¢- 


coarse 


rial excavated. 
naterial from the revolving screen 
lumed to a sump from which it is 
imed by a digging ladder which 
irges it through chutes into a 
In this flume is a %-in. wire 
n which makes it possible to pro- 
either concrete or mason’s sand. 
vo Lidgerwood hoists operate the 
spuds which anchor the floating 
and also move the barges for 
ling. One of these is a 2-drum hoist 
n by a 25 hp. motor and the other 
l-drum hoist driven by a 15-hp. 
otor. The revolving screen is driven 
0-hp. motor through a gearmotor 
crusher is driven 
ough a Dayton Cog Belt by a 125- 
motor and the vibrating screen 
gh a V-belt by a 5-hp. motor. The 
elevators or ladders are driven by 


chain. The 
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10-hp. gearmotors and the belt-conveyor 
by a 5-hp. gearmotor. Westinghouse 
motors and Westinghouse-Nuttall gear- 
motors are used exclusively. The two 
wash-water pumps are direct-driven by 
15-hp. motors. 

The power-plant consists of a Cooper 
Bessemer 6-cyl. 325-hp. Diesel engine 
operating at 450 r.p.m., which drives a 
Westinghouse 250-kv,-a., 240-v., 60-cycle 
alternator supplying current for all the 
motors on the boat. Current for excita- 
tion is provided by a Westinghouse 7.5- 
kw., 125-v. d.-c. generator driven from 
the shaft by a Dayton Cog Belt. A 


Brown exhaust-temperature indicator 


has settings for each cylinder. This en- 
gine is equipped with an American 





The 3-drum hoist which operates the stiff-leg 
derrick used for unloading from barges. 


filter on its intake. An auxiliary unit 
provides current for lights and for the 
pumps when the Diesel engine is not 
running. This is a 35-hp. Waukesha- 
Hesselman 4-cyl. oil engine driving a 
220-v., 68.2-amp. U. S. alternator. The 
engine-room also contains a switch- 
board which controls the power-plant 
and the individual motors driving the 
equipment. 
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Stiff-leg derrick unloading sized sand and gravel from barges to shore storage bins. Ohio 
River bridge is in background. 
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The 4- by 8-ft. 3-deck vibrating screen which 
discharges sized gravel to barges alongside 
dredge. 


The company also continues to use a 
ladder dredge which was built about 
six years ago. This dredge can dig to 
a depth of 33 ft. The ladder has 2%- 
cu.yd. buckets that discharge on a 41- 
in. bar grizzly which wastes the over- 
size. Material passing through the 
grizzly is fed to a 4-ft. by 134-ft. re- 
volving screen whose oversize goes to 
a 3-ft. Symons cone crusher. The 
crusher product is returned to the screen 
from which the sized material is loaded 
into barges. A 90-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel engine operates all the equipment 
on this dredge. The company also op- 
erates two derrick boats of which one 
is now being used to place stone on 
government river work. 

Dredging operations on the Ohio 





Closeup of dredge showing the ladder and 
vibrating screen and two of spuds used for 
anchoring. 


River are usually carried on within 5 
mi. of the plant. Sometimes, when the 
company receives a large contract for 
which aggregates are shipped direct by 
barge, the dredges are operated at an 
intermediate point so that both this job 
and the plant can be served. The com- 
pany at one time used steel barges to 
transport its products but found that 
these were seriously damaged by indus- 
trial acid wastes dumped into the river 
at points upstream. The company now 
operates 23 wooden barges which are 
20 ft. by 100 ft. in size and were built 
and launched by the company. Two 
towboats are used to haul the barges. 
The Ruth is operated by a 100-hp. Fair- 
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banks-Morse Diesel engine and the 
Odessa by a 60-hp. gasoline engine. 
The various dredges and derrick boats 
are serviced by three coal barges and 
another barge on which is mounted a 
10,000-gal. fuel tank. 

The barges are unloaded at the shore 
plant by an American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. stiff-leg derrick fitted with a 90-ft. 
boom and a 24%-cu.yd. Owen clam 
shell bucket. The three legs ot this det 
rick are permanently mounted on piling 
driven to hard pan and capped and bal 
lasted with concrete. A Lidgerwood 3 
drum hoist, driven by a 100-hp. West 
inghouse motor, operates the boom and 
bucket, and swinging is done by a | 





The derrick house with movable screen hop- 
per in foreground. 


> 


drum Lidgerwood hoist driven by a 30 
hp. Westinghouse motor. The hoist 
house is steel-frame construction with 
asbestos roofing and siding. 

This derrick can be used in a num 
ber of ways. It can unload from barges 
into plant bins, into cars or to stockpiles 
and can also rehandle from the stock- 
piles to the bins or cars. This system 
has stock-pile storage capacity for about 
55 cars of gravel and 30 cars of sand. 

The plant storage consists of six Blaw 
Knox 130-ton circular steel bins ar 
ranged in two rows of three bins each. 
Trucks are loaded under these bins 
through clam-shell gates and are then 
weighed at the plant office on a Howe 
beam scale which is equipped with a 
Weightograph. No effort or expense 
was spared to insure a firm foundation 





Another view of Diesel engine with alter- 
nator. Air intake filter at right. 
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The 6-cyl. 325-hp. Diesel engine and alternator which operate all the equipment on the new 
dredge. 


for these bins. They are supported on 
120 piles driven to hard pan and capped 
with concrete. The flood in the Spring 
of this year raised the water level at 
Parkersburg to unprecedented levels 
and demonstrated the sound judgment 
shown in anchoring the derrick and 
plant so firmly. Although the flood 
torrents almost submerged the hoist- 





The 35-hp. oil engine and alternator used for 
lights and pumps when Diesel is not operat- 
ing. 


house and bin structure, slight damage 
was done. Many other plants in no 
more exposed positions were swept 
away or severely damaged. All the 
machinery was, or course, moved out of 
danger before the flood reached its 
peak, 

On rare occasions it is found that ad- 
ditional screening facilities are neces- 
sary, especially during periods of high 
water, when fine sand is scarce. A 
small steel hopper, which can be placed 
by the derrick over a car or bin, was 
devised. Under the hopper is a 1-deck 
Tyler Hum-mer screen on which any 
desired size of screen cloth can be used. 


When used on the bins for sand, one 
size goes to each of two bins. When 
used on cars, the desired size goes into 
the car and the other size over the s:de 
of the car to a pile. 

Alongside the aggregate bins is a 


z P. ab 
Blaw-Knox 70-ton, 2 


2-compartment bin 
maintained tor the Citizens Concrete 
Co., the only commercial ready-mixed 
concrete producer in Parkersburg. This 
bin is also served by the derrick from 
either the barges or stock-piles. Aggre 
gates are weighed in a lI-cu.yd. Blaw 
Knox batcher which has beam scales 
and a dial indicator. Truck-mixers are 
loaded through a hopper which is under 
the batcher and is lowered to the top of 
the mixer body. Cement is then put 
in from box cars on a siding and water 
is added. This company operates five 
Jaeger truck-mixers, four of 2-cu.yd. and 
one of 3-cu.yd. capacity. The Kanawha 
Sand Co. has no other connection with 
the Citizens Concrete Co. than to sell 
it water, cement and batched aggregates. 





pp 


~S 
Aggregates being batched to one of the 
concrete-mixer trucks. 
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LIME-PUTTY PLANT SERVES BUILDING 


INDUSTRY AT NATION’S CAPITAL 


HE Brooks-Taylor process for man- 

ufacturing aged lime putty seems to 

be the answer to a problem which 
has long baffled builders, lime produc- 
ers and material dealers. Judging from 
the experiences of the companies which 
have installed this system and the ac- 
ceptance of the product by builders and 
contractors, the Brooks-Taylor process 
guarantees a constant supply of fully- 
aged quicklime putty of consistently 
high quality. The plant used in its pro- 
duction represents a low initial invest- 
ment, has a low up-keep expense and 
labor costs and effects a considerable 
saving in space over former methods. 
Its advantages over job-mixed lime 
putty are obvious. 

This process was developed at the 
plant of the Standard Building Mate- 
rial Co., Birmingham, Ala., where the 
“Blue Diamond” process had been used 
for many years. It was successfully used 
there for more than six years before the 
process was made available to others. 
The first installation was made at Wil- 
mington, Dela., for the Warner Co., 
producer of ready-mixed concrete, lime, 
and sand and gravel, and distributor of 
these materials as well as other build- 
ers’ supplies. This plant began deliv- 
ering aged lime putty to its customers 
in August, 1935, and was so successful 
that a second plant was built by the 
Warner Co. at its Berks St. yard in 
Philadelphia, Pa. This plant went into 
operation in July, 1936. 

The second installation of this process, 
however, and the one with which this 
article is concerned, was made by the 
Super Concrete Corp., of Washington, 
D. C., a producer of ready-mixed con- 
crete. The original 2-tank plant was put 
in operation in March, 1936, and a third 
tank was added later and put in opera- 
tion on July 7. Because a minimum pe- 
riod of about 9 days is required to age 
the putty satisfactorily, the addition of 
this third tank practically doubled the 
capacity of this plant. According to 
John Redd, vice-president in charge of 


ABOVE—The lime-putty plant of the Super 
Concrete Corp., showing elevator, mixer, 
pump and the aging tanks. 


LEFT—One of the agitator trucks ready for 
loading beneath the aging tanks. 
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Side view of the lime-putty installation with the recently added tank at left. 





Hopper for 


receiving lime at bottom of elevator. 


operations for the Super Concrete Corp., 
the company is very well pleased with 
the efficiency of the plant and the qual- 
ity of the lime putty produced. Mr. 
Redd further stated that the operation 
of the lime-putty plant fitted in very 
nicely with their ready-mixed-concrete 
operation and that from a sales angle 
the two products also went well together 
as lime putty is sold largely to the same 
people the company has been contact- 
ing for many years in the sale of con- 
crete. 





View of the slaking department. Elevator 
at right; tank, batcher and mixer, center; 
screen, tank and pump at the left. 


The quicklime used in this plant 
comes from West Virginia and is hauled 
to the plant by truck from the railroad 
siding. The trucks discharge the lime 
into a hopper which feeds a steel-in- 
closed bucket-elevator from which it is 
discharged through a chute into a 17 
ton steel storage tank. This tank is 
circular but has a V-shaped bottom, in 
stead of a conical one as at Wilmington. 
An arc gate extends across the bottom 
of the tank for its full width and allows 
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discharge of the contents into a cylin- 
drical measuring hopper. This is sup- 
ported at each end on trunnions. It is 
over the slaker and is dumped by means 
of a hand wheel at one end. This vari- 
ation from previous practice was con- 
sidered advisable as the lime used at 
this plant is extremely fast-slaking. The 
slaker or mixer is first filled with the 
required amount of water and the lime 
is then dumped in from the batcher. 
This special construction results in even 
slaking of the entire batch and allows 
an even temperature to be maintained 
during the process. 

The slaker is similar to an ordinary 
open-top mortar or concrete mixer. Spi- 
ral blades mounted on a shaft agitate 
the mixture and insure complete and 
uniform slaking. 


The slaked lime is _ discharged 


through special valves at one end of the 
slaker on a single-deck vibrating screen 
equipped with 8-mesh wire cloth. This 
screen insures the removal of any un- 
slaked particles or foreign matter. The 





Spiral mixing blades which agitate the lime 
during the slaking process. 





screened lime putty passes into a small 
tank from which it is pumped by a 
small centrifugal pump into any of the 
three storage tanks for aging. Each of 
these tanks is 10% ft. in diameter and 
28 ft. high and has a capacity of 2,500 
cu.ft. 

These tanks are the important feature 
of the Brooks-Taylor process and are 
largely responsible for its advantages. 
The height and comparatively small di 
ameter of the tanks and the vertical 
filters in them allow the excess water 
to be drawn off from the tanks as they 
are filled and after they are filled, 
greatly accelerating the aging of the 
lime putty. Under the old system of 





Long gate and measuring hopper discharg- 
ing to the slaker. 


using large shallow vats it was impos 
sible to drain off this water so the batch 
was allowed to stand until the water 
had evaporated. Each of two original 
tanks at this plant had four filter tubes 
spaced about the center of the tank and 
about equi-distant from the center and 
the sides. The third tank, which has 
since been added, has a single filter tube 
in the center of the tank. This type of 
construction has been found more sat- 
isfactory in some respects, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the surface of the mate 
rial in the tank takes the shape of an 
inverted cone so that a filter in the cen 
ter of the cone will more effectively 
drain the surface water than will four 
filters located on the sides of the cone. 
The fact that the center filter must draw 
from a greater distance for horizontal 
drainage through the mass of putty has 
been found unimportant as _ surface 
drainage is the important factor of the 
aging process. When the amount of 
water necessary to make the putty of 
the proper consistency has been drained 
off, the valves on the filters are closed 
and the contents of the tank can be held 
for an indefinite period of time without 
deteriorating as the tanks are air-tight. 

The aging tanks are supported on 
specially designed steel legs which allow 
trucks to pass underneath the tanks 
from any direction for loading. The 
putty is drawn from the bottoms of the 
tanks through special water-tight 3-in. 
gate valves into a measuring batcher 
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ready-mixed-concrete plant, with the new lime-putty plant in background at the right. 


which it is dumped into the trucks. 
batcher is mounted on rails and 
eadily be moved under whichever 
is being emptied. A larger open- 
t the bottom of each tank is used 
or final cleaning out and inspec- 


Super Concrete Corp. entered the 
y-mixed-concrete field about 7 years 
ind now operates a fleet of 60 
k-mixers. Most of these are Chain 
Rex units, of which 20 were pur- 
da few months ago. Any of these 
<-mixers can be used to mix and 
er the mortar or plaster, but usu- 
this is done with a selected few 
which are also used when avail- 

r concrete delivery. Putty is first 
arged intothe truck-mixer from the 
batcher and the required amount 
ind is then added from the near 
ind batchers of the company’s orig- 
entral-mixing concrete plant. The 
and sand are thoroughly mixed 
way to the job and the mixture 

es ready for use. The company’s 
rience with the truck-mixers “has 
ery satisfactory,” according to Mr. 
and he has been “told by the 





The slaked lime is fed through gates to a 
vibrating screen. 
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contractors that the mix is much better 
than that obtained by their regular mor- 
tar mixers.” “I have seen the contrast 
on several jobs,” he says, “and in my 
opinion” the product “would be hard to 





Looking up beneath aging tanks, showing 
discharge valves and volume batcher. 


beat. We, of course, carry water in 
these units and can deliver mortar of 
just the consistency wanted.” 

The Brooks-Taylor plants mentioned 
in this article are standardized with the 
exception of minor details which are 
adjusted to fit local conditions. The 
design of this plant was worked out in 
collaboration with the Brooks-Taylor 
Co. by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works which also manufactured the en- 
tire plant. The erecting was done by 
the Super Concrete Corp. 





Skagit (from page 43) 


the plant. Through Texrope this en- 
gine drives a line-shaft from which are 
driven a 225-cu.ft.-per-min. air com- 
pressor, a 35-kw. G. E. alternator and a 


5-hp. Fairbank-Morse generator, . all 















through belts. The compressed air is 
used for the operation of an Ingersoll- 
Rand coal cutter which is used for open- 
ing up new underground workings. 
The alternator operates the mine saw 
and the generator supplies lighting cur- 
rent. A second line shaft in the mill 
is belt driven from the first shaft. 
Belted to this second shaft are the three 
mill saws. The engine easily operates 
all the mine and mill equipment at one 
time. The company also operates a saw 
mill for making the mine props and 
timbers which is driven by the steam 
engine which formerly operated the 
plant. 

Executive and sales offices of Skagit 
Talc., Inc., are at 300 Shubert Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. Officers are: J. B. McLean, 
president; John Scott, vice-president; 
Geo. W. Benz, treasurer. 


Cement Capacity Up 


The capacity of Australian cement 
plants is 1,323,000 tons per year. Each 
state has one or more plants, New 
South Wales having five that produce 
60 per cent. of the total capacity. Im- 
portations are a fraction of the require- 
ments. The general tariff is 18 pence 
(36c.) per cwt., or $7.20 per ton, with 
a preferential duty of 12 pence (25c.) 
on British cement. Last year, the Com- 
monwealth Tariff Board investigated 
the cement industry. The Australasian 
Cement Manufacturers Assn. pointed 
out that the return on capital (a 
weighted average of 11.4 per cent.) 
has at no time been unreasonable, and 
a high-quality product is made from 
Australian raw materials. The capital 
employed per ton of capacity averages 
£33 ($15.10), the profit per ton of 
cement sold 22.5 shillings ($5.40), and 
the cost of manufacture per ton (grind- 
ing, calcining, and other factory items, 
but not raw materials) 16.4 to 37.5 
shillings ($3.94 to $9). (Chemical En- 
gineering and Mining Review, Mel- 
bourne, Feb. 1936.) 





Blasting Increases 


Quarries and non-metallic mines used 
23,219,240 lb. of explosives in the first 
half of 1936, as against 17,932,906 Ib. 
in 1935, according to the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, a gain of 29 per 
cent. Pennsylvania led all states in con- 
sumption for this purpose, making use 
of 4,391,269 Ib. 

In connection with quarrying, it has 
been established that approximately 
1,000 lb. of explosives are needed to 
open the way for and to supply crushed 
stone to every mile of highway con- 
structed. 
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MEN of the 
INDUSTRY 


Maz. FOSTER entered the sand-and-gravel industry in 
1917 as president of the West Jersey Sand & Supply Corp., 
whose retail-distributing yard in Philadelphia was supplied by 
a plant at Westville, N. J. He was one of the pioneers in 
supplying central-mixed concrete, starting that type of serv- 
ice in Philadelphia in the spring of 1921. In 1927 the Warner 
Co. acquired the business of the West Jersey company and 
Mr. Foster became vice-president in charge of production 
and water transport. Later on he took charge of wholesale 
sales of sand and gravel as well as retail sales in the Phila- 
delphia area. After graduating in civil engineering at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1908 he was in charge of con- 
crete design of industrial buildings for the Wm. Steele & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, until 1917. Since 1928 Mr. Foster has 
been a member of the board of directors of the National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. and this year is serving as its president. 
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ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 














W. S. Nucent has been appointed 
s director and L. O. Voce assistant 
iles director at the Jackson, Mich., of- 
s of the Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Mr. Nugent succeeds Ben W. Catvin, 
ho recently resigned to become gen- 
ral manager of the Aetna Portland Ce- 
nt Co. 


E..M. Srepuanus has been placed in 
irge of the new branch office and 
warehouse at Chicago, Ill., recently 
ened by the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The new branch is 
ated at 1500 S. Western Ave. Pres- 
it distributors in Chicago and the 
orth central area will continue to be 


ir 


1intained. 


\. R. Exxis has been elected presi- 
nt of the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
wry, Pittsburgh, Pa. He has been con- 
ected with the concern since 1905 fol- 

ing his graduation from Cornell 
Since 1929 he had been 


c president. 


University. 


seencttentnenee ed 


J. S. McGurn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Emsco Asbestos Co., Downey, Cal., 
has returned to his duties after an illness 
of three years, two of which were spent 
in a hospital. His many friends will 
be glad to hear of his recovery. 


Capt. J. G. Ross, manager of Asbestos 
Corp., Ltd., Thetford Mines, Que., Can- 
ada, has returned from a business and 
vacation trip in Europe. He reports 
business conditions excellent in Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. 


A. E. Perry, president of the Concho 
Sand & Gravel Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., operator of 14 sand-and-gravel 
plants, suffered injuries recently in a 
street car-auto crash at Oklahoma City. 


C. H. Cutver has resigned as chief 
engineer of the Missouri state highway 
department to become chief engineer 
of the Kentucky state highway depart- 
ment. Cart Brown has been made 
chief highway engineer of the Missouri 
department. He was formerly assistant 
chief highway engineer. 
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CAN YOU 
SHIP SPECIFICATION MATERIAL CONTINUOUSLY FOR 30 TO 90 
DAYS WITHOUT OPERATING YOUR PRODUCING PLANT? 
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ArtHur T. Hunter has been ap- 
pointed sales manager by Hudson H. 
Bubar, designing engineer and manu- 
facturer of dust-collecting equipment, 
15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


C. S. McArote, formerly general 
sales manager of the Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
made vice-president and sales manager 
of the company. 


H. P. Loveyoy, New England sales 
manager of Lone Star Cement Co., 
New York, Inc., has moved his offices 
from the Statler Bldg. to 10 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 


M. W. Loving, secretary of the Con- 
crete Pipe Assn., who maintain offices 
in the general headquarters building of 
the Portland Cement Assn., at Chicago 
is on his annual moose hunt in British 
Columbia. “Mike” usually exhibits 
trophies of the hunt to his colleagues in 
the PCA building on his return, and 
this year’s pilgrimage into the Canadian 
wilds is expected to prove no exception. 


J. M. Danne tty has been made vice- 
president of the National Portland 
Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
not of the Georgia Cement & Products 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., as reported in the 
July issue of Pir ano Quarry. 


WituiaM R. Extis has been named 
general manager of the explosives de- 
partment of the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., succeeding CHares 
A. BiceLtow who has been elevated to 
the vice-presidency. Mr. Ellis was for- 
merly assistant manager, explosives de- 
partment. 


W. C. Rietu, chief engineer of the 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., who has been on a leave 
of absence for some time due to illness, 
is reported to be recuperating. 


Tuomas Lorp has been appointed 
sales engineer in the Detroit territory 
by Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
He replaces C. A. Hayward, who has 
been serving IXL customers in the De- 
troit territory for the past year. Mr. 
Lord is an experienced mechanical en- 
gineer, having sold gears, speed reduc- 
ers and other equipment for many years. 


F. B. Kitsourn, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of Canada Cement 
Co., Ltd., since 1919 and a director 
since 1931, was recently made vice-pres- 
ident of the company. Gerorce A. Rus- 
SELL, who has been with the concern 
since 1909 has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer and comptroller. 
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FRANK Corpes has been elected pres- 
ident of the Blaw-Knox Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Irvin F 
Lehman. Cuester H. LeHman and 
GeorceE L. DumBAUuLpD have been elected 
vice-presidents. L. D. SmitH succeeds 
Mr. Cordes as president of the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co., a Blaw-Knox 


| 
| 


subsidiary, the latter becoming chair- | 


man of the board. 


MerepitH Bover has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts plants of the General 
Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa. He 
was formerly superintendent of the com- 


pany’s LeRoy, N. Y., operations. His | 


successor at LeRoy is Donato Haw- 
THORNE. 


L. H. Grapy, field engineer of the 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Elwood City, 
Pa., is now located at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The office until recently located at Troy, 
N. Y., will be discontinued. 


H. T. Smirn, trafic manager of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., recently cele 
brated his fiftieth year of service with 
the company. 
‘SE 


Cuarces ScuMutTz, president of the 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., 


Youngstown, O., died last month after | 


a brief illness. He had long been iden 
tified with the cement industry and was 
one of its ablest executives. Mr. 
Schmutz was one of the executives of 


the original Bessemer company before 


it was merged with the Beeghley inter 
ests. In 1932 he was made president, 
having been elevated from the post of 
vice-president and sales manager. 


WiiuiaM GoebEckE, sales engineer in 
the New York office of the Robins Con 
veying Belt Co. died recently. He was 
54 years old and had been with the com 
pany for more than 20 years. 


James JosePpH KeEnog, 79, died at his 
home in Independence, Mo., Aug. 17. 
He assisted in the erection of the first 
Portland-cement plant in Canada at 
Strathcona, Ont. Some years later he 
had charge of the demolition and re 
moval of this plant. He then went to 
the plant of the Canadian (now Can- 
ada) Cement Co. at Port Colborne, 
Ont., and was in charge of the quarry 
for four years. Later he went to Inde- 
pendence to open and operate the quar 
ries of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co. He remained in charge of this 
work until his retirement in 1930. He 
is survived by a sister, two brothers and 
five sons. 
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Users Report 20% to 50% increase 
in yardage on all types of dragline work 


An open-pit coal miner writes: “The AUTO- 
MATIC bucket will dig in deep holes as long as you keep 
rope long enough to go deeper. We have been convinced 
that this bucket has increased our production at least 


75%.” 


A gravel plant owner says: “It comes up with a 
full load when working blind under 15’ of water.” 


A contractor reports: “Since putting on the AUTO- 
MATIC we are digging at least 50% more material.”’ 


As hundreds of AUTOMATIC owners have done 
you, also, can increase your dragline yardage and 
profits. For information on a size and weight AUTO- 
MATIC bucket best fitted to your machine and 
job, see your equipment dealer or write us 
BUILT direct. Free bulletin ‘‘The AUTOMATIC” 
IN SIZES gladly sent on request. Address Dept. F. 


3/8 to 15 


Tao “Dis with a PAGE AUTOMATIC’’ 


PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY 












CLEARING POST OFFICE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How Storage Affects the 
Properties of Cements 


in investigation of the effects of 
on the properties of cement, 
; of various types of cements were 
in paper and in jute sacks and in 
| metal containers. Storage of the 
cements in the sealed containers 
t cause any appreciable variation 
hemico-physical and mechanical 
ties after 5 months’ storage, from 
t is concluded that these cements 
stored in silos without any dam- 
or the natural cements there was 
strength, explainable by the 
ormation of beta to gamma dical- 
icate. 
ige of the various types of ce- 
n jute and paper sacks leads to 
ptible diminution of strength and 
tion of the other chemico-physical 
rties, in greater measure in the case 
sacks. The variations in cement 
in jute and paper sacks after a 
ire very slight and for some types 
ent almost insensible, but at three 
the effects of storage become 
ind more noticeable, particularly 
sacks; consequently, it is desir- 
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able that cement in jute sacks be used 
within a month after leaving the fac- 
tory. 

The diminutions in strength are 
much more appreciable in the case of 
compression strength than in tensile 
strengths, and this difference is even 
greater in the case of natural cements. 
Natural cements show the greatest varia- 
tions. This can ascribed to the greater 
porosity of the clinker, and to the lesser 
stability of the beta dicalcium silicate, 
which is found in smaller amount in the 
fused substances. Cements most rich 
in aluminates absorb most moisture, but 
the losses do not increase in proportion. 
—Prof. Q. Sestini and Dr. L. Santarelli 
in I] Cemento Armato—Le Industrie 
del Cemento, Vol. 8, No. 4, April, 1936. 


— 

Mangan-Chrom Cement in 
Low-Temperature Storage 

This is a practical test of the strength 
of “mangan-chrom Portland cement” in 
storage at low temperatures. Earlier 
studies had led the author to expect 
good strength results. Comparative 
tests were made with a commercial 


_ Portland cement, laboratory Portland 


cements, and two specimens of lab- 
oratory mangan-chrom Portland cement, 
containing respectively 1.02 and 1.03 
per cent. Cr,O,, and 0.86 and 0.62 per 
cent. Mn.O,. The mangan-chrom Port- 
cements showed very 
strengths in storage at low temperatures 
—storage in air at temperatures of 3 
to 6 deg. C., and even in ice water at 
—1 to 2 deg. C. Its hardening is 
similar to that of ordinary Portland 
cement, and indicates that this cement 
is very suitable for construction in cold 
weather.—Kei-ichi Akiyama in Journa/ 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
Japan (Supplemental Binding) 39: 
105B, March, 1936. 


Finds Barium Carbonate 
an Effective Admixture 

The destructive action of sulphate 
waters on concrete is, as is well known, 
due to the reaction of the sulphates with 


good 


| the lime content of the cement and the 





formation of double salts, e.g. calcium 
aluminum sulphate, which crystallizes 
in the pores of the concrete and destrovs 
its strength. Since sulphates can only 
destroy cement in this way through the 
formation of soluble sulphate com- 
pounds, the author recommends as a 
preventive the addition to the cement 
of about % per cent. to | per cent. of 
finely pulverized barium carbonate, 
which on reaction with sulphates forms 





barium sulphate, which is practically 
insoluble and does not destroy the con- 
crete —Dr. Hans Jordt in Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 60:443-444, April 30, 1936. 





Compounds Occurring in 
Fused Cement Studied 

The tertiary system CaO-Al,O,-SiO, 
was investigated with regard to fused 
cement, using for the first time a metal- 
lographic miscroscope. In contrast to 
the findings of Rankin and Wright, the 
results indicate that the compound 
3CaO.5Al,O, does not exist. Instead, 
the compound CaO.2Al,O, possesses all 
the properties which have been ascribed 
to the former. The former 3CaO.- 
SAI,O, is merely a matter of a mixture 
of CaO.Al,O, and CaO.2Al,O0,. The 
latter compound dissociates at 1765 deg. 
C. into Al,O, and a fluid mass. The re- 
search method employed makes it pos- 
sible to identify fully the number and 
nature of compounds present in fused 
cement—La Chimica e IU'Industria 
17:461 (1935); Zement 25:324, May 7, 
1936. 


Rapid Cooling of Cement 
Clinker Has Advantages 

For a series of tests on rapidly-cooled 
clinker, the clinker sample was taken 
from the sintering zone of a rotary kiln 
and cooled in an iron vessel surrounded 
with ice, and a part of the same clinker 
was cooled slowly in the rotary-kiln 
shed below the cooler trommel. The 
rapidly-cooled clinker developed a red 
coloring, while the slowly-cooled clink- 
er had the usual dark-blue color. In 
grinding, the rapidly-cooled clinker at 
equivalent grinding periods and gran- 
ular size was more finely ground than 
the slowly-cooled clinker, and the color 
tone at equivalent fineness was clearer. 
Strengths were appreciably higher in 
case of the rapidly-cooled clinker at 
early periods, but later were about the 
same, and at 28-day combined storage 
the tensile strength was even higher 
in case of the slowly-cooled variety. 

The different behavior is probably 
due to the formation of glass in the 
quickly-cooled clinker in place of crys- 
tals in the slowly-cooled clinker. The 
content of glass would explain the 
easier grinding and, as the constituents 
of the glass are more readily soluble, 
this would also explain the higher in- 
itial strengths. Also, the proportion of 
trisilicate is greater in the rapidly- 
cooled clinker. 

As trisilicate dissociates at about 
1,250 deg. C., more CaO is liberated 
in case of slow cooling than in rapid 
cooling. Irrespective of the fact that in 
slowly-cooled clinker more C,A is pres- 
ent instead of C,A,, the investigation 
showed that in the rapidly-cooled 
clinker the content of free CaO was 
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0.36 per cent. and in _ slowly-cooled 
clinker 0.22 per cent. The same 
phenomena explain a difference in spe- 
cific gravity. 

The advantages of rapid cooling are 
minimized for practical operations, 
however, by the fact that the increased 
losses of heat would offset the advan 
tages gained.—Dr.-Ing. O. Schwach- 
heim in Zement 25:291, April 23, 1936. 





Fineness of Raw Mixture 
in Relation to Burning 


In a study of the effect of fineness 
of the raw mixture on cement burning 
and clinker structure (as part of a 
larger investigation on the fineness of 
cement raw mixtures), the authors 
ascertained that the strength and rate 
of increase of strength of 1:3 cement 
sand mortar increased as the sizes of 
the alite crystals decreased; there was 
an intimate relation between the fine 
ness of the raw mixture and cement 
it is necessary to break the alite crystal 
in grinding and expose the fracture of 
the alite crystal; the addition of fluor 
spar to the raw mixture gave good ef 
fects in the quality of the cement. 
Yoshiaki Sanada and Gunkichi Nishi 
in Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Japan (Supplemental Bind 
ing) 39:9B-10B, January, 1936. 


Study Action of Sodium 
Compounds on Cements 


The action of corrosive solutions on 
hardened cement brings about a gradual 
conversion of the silica, which is present 
in hardened cement combined to lime 
hydrosilicates, into a form insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Drying the hard 
ened cement at 130 deg. C. has no effect 
on its solubility to hydrochloric acid, 
which is influenced rather only by cor- 
rosive solutions or by atmospheric car 
bon dioxide. 

The action of sodium chloride and 
magnesium salt solutions on porous, 
hardened cement was investigated, th« 
concentration of the solutions corre 
sponding to that of sea water, and the 
author derives the following conclu 
sions: 

(a) Sodium chloride solution has a 
continuing effect on the silica of cement, 
in that the oftener the treatment is re 
peated, the more silica it converts out 
of the calcium hydrosilicates into th: 
insoluble form. In the action of mag 
nesium sulphate solution the silica ini 
tially rendered insoluble is again 
changed back to the soluble form on ac 
count of the separation of magnesium 
hydroxide and the formation of soluble 
magnesium hydrosilicates. 
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(b) To a very limited extent sodium 
chloride solution also brings about a dis- 
solving of the silica of cement and of 
the sesquioxides on account of a zeolitic 
exchange between sodium ions from the 
solution and the calcium ions of the 
hardened cement. Sodium hydrosili- 
cates and hydroaluminates are formed, 
which gradually are dissolved out. 

(c) The initial action of corrosive so 
lutions on hardened cement can be re- 
yarded as an ion reaction. The pres- 
ence of sodium chloride heightens the 
iggressive activity of such salts, which 
do not have common ions with the 
sodium chloride. In the opposite case 
this activity is diminished by sodium 
chloride. 


« 


(d) The presence of sodium chloride 
diminishes the amounts of sulphur 
trioxide and magnesium oxide retained 
by the cement from the solution. This 
action is greatest on the sulphur triox- 
ide-—Dr. A. Steopoe in Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 60:487-489, 503-504, May 14 
and 18, 1936. 





Hydrate Brownmillerite 
to Observe Reactions 


For the study reported here, the com- 
pound 4CaO.A1,O,.Fe,O,  (tetracal- 
cium alumino-ferrite, Brownmillerite) 
was prepared from CaCO,, Al,O, and 
extra pure Fe,O,. The raw mixture 
was heated in an electric resistance fur- 
nace at 1400 deg. C. for 3 hours. The 
clinker was identified as 4CaO.A1,0,,.- 
Fe,O, by chemical and microscopic 
tests. It was then ground in an agate 
mortar and a 0.5 g. sample of the finely 
ground Brownmillerite hydrated with 
50 cc. of water. The reaction of Brown- 
millerite with water was ascertained as 
4CaO.A1,0,.Fe,O, + water— 3Ca0O.- 
A1,O,.aq. + CaO.Fe,O,.aq. Next, the 
author observed the hydration of 
srownmillerite by microscope; it re- 
acted rapidly with water, and a plenti- 
ful formation of needle crystals and 
some hexagonal plate crystals were ob- 
served. When the Brownmillerite was 
hydrated with much water, the author 
discovered rhombic dodecahedron crys- 
tals after 24 hours.—Yoshiaki Sanada in 
Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, Japan (Supplemental Binding) 
39:46B, February, 1936. 


California County Now 
Has Up-to-Date Quarry 


After spending $43,000 to revamp its 
crushed-stone quarry at Saratoga, Cal., 
the Santa Clara County Road Commis- 
sion is now said to have one of the fin- 
est producing units in that area. The 
quarry and plant were acquired by the 
county 15 years ago. 

Superintendent of operations is Ed- 


ward Flood. 
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PYRASTEEL kiln ends offer 
the most economical means of 
saving fuel. We have made 
many of them in one piece 
up to 12 ft. diameter, also in 
halves and in segments. The 
metal section is never more 
than 1 inch. 





The kiln end illustrated has been in 
continuous operation since it was 
first installed six years ago. 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 


Kedzie Ave. at 38th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAKERS OF ALLOY STEEL FOR 25 YEARS 















' OICRUSHERS 


Complete Plants 
Designed and 
Equipped. 


Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Quarry, Sand and 
_Gravel Plant Equipment. 
| Engineering Service. 





EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 


71 John Street New York, N. Y. 
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Recent I. C. C. Decisions 
In response to Fourth Section ap 
No. 16,246, the carriers who are par- 
I. C. C. No. 2,874 have been au- 
publish rates via circuitous routes 
lucing points in central territory to 
in trunk-line territory using the 
that may be constructed over any 
he basis of 114 per cent. of the dis- 
prescribed in Atlas Portland Cement 
B. & Q., 81 1. C. C. 1, extending the 
1ere necessary at the rate of % c. for 
ii. block, without observing the long- 
t-haul clause of Section Four, subject 
ual 334%-, 50- and 70- per cent. cir- 
litations. I. C. C. FSO No. 12,436, 

» trunk line territory. 

ponse to Fourth Section applications 


+4 and No. 16,274, the Commission 
i thorized carriers who are parties to 
I. C. C. No. A-338, A-341 and A-445 


ish rates on cement and cement mix- 
min. wt. 50,000 Ib. from Kenova, 
to Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, 
ind and Hagerstown, Md.;_ Jersey 

Newark and Trenton, N. J.; Albany, 
ton, Brooklyn, Rochester and Syra- 
Y.; Harrisburg, Scranton and Phil- 
Pa.; Bosotn, Mass., and Hartford, 

id from there to intermediate points 
tous routes based on the lowest rate 
be constructed over any route from 
of origin to the above named des- 
yn the basis of 114 per cent of the 
ribed in Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
« Q., 81 1. C. C. 1, without observing 
ind short-haul clause of Section Four 

ject to the usual 334%-, 50- and 79-per 
uity limitations. I. C. C. FSO No. 
ment from Kenova, W. Va. 

ponse to Fourth Section application 


216 the Commission has authorized 
» Curlett’s I. ¢ A-330 to establish 
» cement c.l. min. wt. 50,000 Ib. over 


routes from Northampton, Pa., and 
ints in the Lehigh District mentioned 
plication and from York, Pa., and 
thereto from which York 
maintained as maxima to destinations 
rritory and extended Zone C in Wis- 
lowest that may be constructed over 
from there to the same points on 

of mileage scale printed in an ap- 
to the report without observing the 
nd short-haul clause of Section Four 
to a 50-per cent. circuity limitation. 


intermediate 


The mileage scale begins with a rate of 7% c. 
for 15 mi. and less, and ends with a rate of 
30 c. for distances of from 970 to 1000 mi. A 
copy of the complete scale will be furnished 
upon request. I. (¢ FSO No. 12,440, ce- 
ment to central territory. 


Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel—tin order 
to meet the water competition of sand from 
the Delaware River and crushed stone from 
Hudson River points moving into Charleston, 
S. C., at rates ranging from 85 c. to 95 c. per 
ton, rail carriers serving this market petitioned 
the Commission for permission to establish a 
rate of 95 c. a net ton on sand from Columbia, 
Cathwood Pit and Dixiana, S. C., to Charles- 
ton, S. C., to replace the rate of $1.23 apply- 
ing from Columbia and Cathwood Pit and 
$1.38 from Dixiana to Charleston. These rates 
had been frozen by a Thirteenth Section order 
and which has now been modified in a sixth 
supplemental report ners the findings in 
prior reports, 177 I. C. C. 123 and 197 I. C. C. 
215, so as to exempt bac the provisions of 
these findings the intrastate movement of sand 
between the points mentioned above. I. C. C 
Docket No. 22,109, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone within the state of South Carolina. 

Feldspar—Finding the rates on ground feld- 
spar from Burnsville and Minpro, N. C., to 
Frankfort, Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,110, In- 
gram-Richardson Mfg. Co. v. Black Mountain 
Ry. Co., et al. 


Lime—In response to Fourth Section appli- 
cation No. 16,227 the Commission has granted 
authority to carriers who were respondents in 
“Lime From, To and Between Points in the 
Southwest, 205 I. C. C. 282,” and to carriers 
who are parties to Peel’s I. C. C. No. 2,846 to 
publish rates from points in southwestern, west- 
ern trunk line, Illinois, central and southern 


territories to destinations in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and to 
Memphis, Tenn., Natchez, and Vicksburg, 


Miss., by using the lowest rate that might be 
constructed over any route between these points 
on the basis prescribed in 205 I. C. C. 282 with- 
out regard to the long- and short-haul clause 
of Section Four and subject to the usual 33%-, 


50- and 70-per cent. circuity limitation. I. C.C. 
FSO No. 12,445 line to the southwest. 
In response to Fourth Section application 


No. 16,009 the carriers who were respondents 
in Lime From, To and Between Points in the 
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FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 

Any size or style screen, in thick- 
ness of steel wanted with any size 
perforation desired. 

We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 
Prompt 
Shipment 


BA 


CHICAGO PERFORATING co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CANAL 1459 


Southwest, 194 I. C. C. 559 and 205 I. C. ¢ 

282 have been authorized to publish rates over 
existing routes on lime from Hannibal and St. 
Louis, Mo., and points grouped therewith in- 
cluding Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to 
Memphis, Tenn., and Mississippi River cross- 
ings south of Memphis and from intermediate 
points over circuitous routes the same as those 
contemporaneously in effect between the same 
points over routes operating for the most part 
east of the Mississippi River but not lower 
than the present rates over such east-side routes 
without observing the long- and short-haul 
part of Section Four, the rates to be on the 
basis prescribed in the citations above with the 
relief authorized to apply only over routes em- 
bracing the line of the C. B. & Q. to St. Louis. 
The application to establish rates from John 

sons and. Limedale, Ark., and points in the 
Springfield, Mo., groups to the same destina- 
tions, was denied. I. C. C. FSO No. 12,447, 
lime to lower Mississippi River crossings. 


Limestone—In response to Fourth Section 
application No. 16,211, carriers parties to 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2,767 have been authorized 
to establish rates in unburned, ground or pul- 
verized limestone from points in Ohio to des- 
tinations in New York, Pennsylvamia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky over circuitous routes 
using the lowest rate that may be constructed 
over any route from there to the same points 
on the basis of the scale prescribed in Amer- 
ican Lime & Stone Co. Pennsylvania, 201 
I. C. C. 467, without observing the long- and 
short-haul clause of Section Four and subject 
to the usual 334%-, 50- and 70-per cent. cir- 
cuity limitations. I. C. C. FSO No. 12,433, 
limestone from points in Ohio. 


Description of Southern ‘Territory—in an- 
swer to the petition of defendants the descrip- 
tion of southern territory given in the original 
report in 216 I. C. C. 75 has been partly modi- 
fied by a new finding that footnote No. 2 on 
p. 76 of the original report should be stricken 
out and the following substituted: ‘The terri- 
tory on and east of the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, south of the Ohio River, exclud- 
ing lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. in Kentucky, and south of the line of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., from Bristol, Va., 
to a point west of Roanoke, Va., where that 
line crosses the line of the Virginian Railway 
Co., thence south of the line of the Virginian 
Railway Co. to Suffolk, Va., and south of the 
line of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
from Suffolk to Norfolk, Va., excluding all 
branches of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. connecting with its line between Roanoke 
and Bristol.” I. C. C. Docket No. 26,937, Na- 
tional Mortar & Supply Co. v. Pennsylvania, 
et al. 


Examiners Report 


Top Soil and Strippings—Examiner Frank 
C. Weems proposes that the Commission find 
the rates charged on top soil and strippings 
from Williams and Blue Bell, Pa., to Atlantic 
City, N. J., not unreasonable for the past or 
present and that they dismissed the complaint 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,311, G: & W. H. 
Corson, Inc., v. Pennsylvania ef al. 


New Complaints Filed 


Agricultural Limestone—Alleging unreason- 
able rates on agricultural limestone and on 
ground limestone from Gibsonburg, O., to des- 
tinations in New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, since July 1, 1936, new rates and 
reparation are sought in a complaint filed by 
W. W. Sprague, Traffic Manager, 1520 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., in I. C. C. Docket No. 
27,472, National Mortar and Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

In Sub No. 1 to the above docket made by 
the same complainant against the same de- 
fendants the rates on agricultural limestone 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Compact Turbine Pump for 
Dewatering in Quarries 


Vertical turbine pumps designed and _ built 
especially for dewatering cofferdams, mines, 
quarries, etc., ranging in capacity up to and 
including 10,000 gal. per min. are offered by 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Hat 
rison, N. J. 

These pumps are exceptionally simple in de 
sign, ideally compact, efficient, economical, and 
dependable in operation. They may be used 
either as portable sinker pumps to be lowered 
as the water level recedes, or they may be 
fitted with suitable pipe lengths for fixed in 
stallations. 

A weatherproof motor at the top, fitted with 
a vertical hollow shaft, is grease lubricated to 





Vertical turbine pump for dewatering 
quarries, etc. 


prevent leakage in transit or when the pump 
is not in a vertical position. The stuffing box, 
near the motor, is easily accessible. The stain 
less-steel shaft serves the dual purpose of re 
sisting corrosion and assuring ample strength. 
The inlet vane is grease-packed, requiring no 
attention by operators. Intermediate bushings 
are readily renewable and are made of hard 
bronze or, where required, of special material, 
depending upon the nature of the water. Im 
pellers are of hard bronze, carefully balanced. 
Impeller wearing rings are renewable, and are 
also of bronze. Locks prevent the impeller 
from working loose, yet permit easy removal. 


Ylew Wachinery 
and Supplies 


The bowls containing the discharge vanes and 
the low head and discharge connection are of 
rigid cast-iron construction. At the bottom 1s 
a galvanized basket strainer which protects the 
pump from sticks, stones, and other material 
which might clog. 

These pumps are rated for total dynamic 
heads of 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 ft., the motor 
sizes varying from 5 to 250 hp., with speeds 
ranging from 870 to 1750 R.P.M 

The company also recently announced a 
new series of 3-cyl. and 6-cyl. vertical-angle 
two-stage air cooled compressors. 





Introduces Air-Cushioned 
Series of Sinker Drills 


A recent development in drills is the WS 
Hardsocg jackhammer made by the Hardsocg 
Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, Ia. This new 
sinker is said to be a fast driller for any depth 
of hole where hand drilling is applicable. It 
is operated by a spool valve. The operating 
valve and throttle valve are embodied in the 
main forgings to give the entire machine a 
stream-lined effect. 

Forgings are used throughout in its con 
struction and are of special analysis steel heat 
treated for the service required. The handle 
is offset just enough to provide nice balance 
and when properly held to the work there is 
said to be no lateral vibration. It is a fast 
sinker, strong rotator, a good blower and is 
fully air-cushioned. The drill is 20% in. long, 
weighs 60 Ib., uses 80 cu. ft. of air at 80 Ib 
and takes % and 1-in. steel. 

The company also recently revamped its 
C-7 and C-8 rock drills, making them com- 
pletely air-cushioned. 


Obtains Rights to Popular 
Line of Wire-Rope Fittings 


Exclusive manufacturing and selling rights 
in the United States and foreign countries ex- 
cept the United Kingdom on wire rope and 
cable fittings covered by the H. C. Fiege pat 
ents have been purchased by the Electroline 
Co., 4121 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


These patents apply to a novel method 





Phosphate rock is hauled from the pit to the plant at the new Columbia, Tenn., operations 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. with the equipment pictured above. It is known as the bottom- 
dump Trac-Truk and was manufactured and supplied by the Euclid Road Machinery Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


September, 1936 


holding the ends of stranded wire rope of 
cable by bending them over of around and 
passing them through a tapered metal plug 
enclosed in a stecl body. 

There are many forms of this device, includ 
ing open-end, stud-end and eye-end sockets 
and a turn buckle assembly. They have been 
made applicable to practically every installa 
tion where wire rope and cable is employed. 
They are neat, compact and smaller in siz 
than the hot sockets because the large basket 
for the hot metal in the old sockets has been 
eliminated. There is no zinc to heat—a plug 
is simply inserted which has been carefully and 
correctly designed at the factory. 

The danger of weakening the wire by an 
nealing due to too hot a metal having been 
poured or to the loose ning in the socket by 
too cool a pouring, an operation into which th 
human element enters very deeply, is entirely 
eliminated by the use of these fittings. 


Portable Crusher Ideal 
for Auxiliary Service 


For auxiliary crushing service a_ portable 
crusher for mounting on any truck chassis of 
144-ton capacity or larger has recently been 
brought out by the Eagle Crusher Co., Galion, 
Ohio. 

Power for driving the crusher is supplied by 
the truck motor throug h a Hercules powe! 


Save Money On a 
BELT CONVEYOR 


IMPROVED 
DESIGN 
e 
Greater 
Service 
per Dollar 





T will cost you less 

to own a Haiss Con- 
veyor. It will do more work and 
keep at it longer with less up- 
keep. Ask any man who’s had 
experience—and he’ll tell you 
how he’s saved money using a 
Haiss machine. Quality counts! 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR 
PRICES. NAME YOUR SIZI 


ALLIS 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 142nd St. & Rider Ave 
New York 





Who, for over 40 years, have created and 
sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 


Bucket Loaders—Clamshell Buckets 
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That 
breaker plate—26 times the 


irresistible moving 


average area—makes the 
DIXIE Mogul Non-Clog- 
ging Hammermill the 
“Ace” of crushers. It turns 
tremendous power in prof- 
itable production of uni- 
form, cubical material. 
You can depend on DIXIE 
to do a good job of crush- 
ing, and keep it up, day 
after day, and month after 
month 


DIXIE Mogul Hammermills 
are built in forty sizes for 
all requirements, primary, 
secondary or fine reduc- 
tion. 


Write for your copy of the 
32-page Dixie Catalog. It 
points the way to low-cost 
crushing methods. 


DIXIE 


CHINERY 
FG. CO. 


4310 GOODFELLOW AVE. 
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ST. LOUIS 






























take-off. The crusher, a 9 by 16 machine of 
the jaw type, has a capacity of from 6 to 10 
cu.yd. per hr. and may readily be adjusted 
to produce material ranging from % to 3 in. 
The crusher is of the built-up type having 
heavy side plates between which has bolted 





The “one-unit" crusher mounted on 
pneumatic tires. 


electric-steel castings. Bearings are bronze and 
operating speed is 400 r.p.m. 

A low center overhead eccentric shaft adds 
to the force feeding and increases capacity, 





Canadian Firm Builds New 
Fine-Reduction Crusher 


Production has begun at the plant of the 
Dominion Road Machinery Co., Ltd., Goderich, 
Ont., Canada, of an entirely new fine-reduction 
crusher that is quite different in design from 
any hitherto manufactured in Canada. Com- 
bining the action of both a gyratory and a roll 
crusher—and to a marked extent, of a jaw 
crusher—this new machine is known as the 
Champion Gyrol crusher. 

At first glance the crusher appears to be— 
but is not—of the swinging-jaw type. 

The two jaws are hinged merely for the 
purpose of adjusting the size of the product 

Reference to the accompanying longitudinal 
section shows that the crushing effect is pro- 
vided by the drum, which rotates between the 
jaws and is driven by an eccentric shaft so that 
it oscillates from side to side. 

The drum is free to rotate on its shaft, but 
this rotation is not a part of the crushing 
process but is merely a creeping motion of 3 
to 4 r.p.m., thus continually changing the part 
of the drum surface engaged in crushing, re- 
ducing wear at any given point and producing 
a self-cleaning action. 

The speed of the driving pulley is from 300 





to 350 r.p.m., so the eccentricity of the shaft 
results in from 600 to 700 blows per minute 


being given to the material that 
crushed. 

The outer rim of the drum is of manganese 
steel and is readily renewable. It is carried on 
a central spider, between end disks held to- 
gether by through bolts. The jaws are of cast 
steel and are fitted with reversible manganese- 
steel wearing plates. The frame is of steel 
plate. 

The Gyrol crusher is patented in Canada, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and 
several foreign countries. It has been manu 
factured for the past two years in England 
and Australia. In the latter country alone over 
170 are already in successful operation, pro 
ducing all small sizes of material, many work 
ing with very hard rock. Replacements of 
parts have proved economical, and power con 
sumption low. It appears to offer a hopeful 
solution of the difficulties often encountered in 
producing small sizes in large capacity and 
at low cost for power and maintenance. 


is being 





Manganese Steel Nose Ring 
for Ends of Rotary Kilns 


The American Manganese Steel Co., Cli 
cago Heights, Ill., has announced the Amsco 
alloy kiln-end nose-ring for use on all sizes 
and types of rotary kilns. The equipment has 
been thoroughly field tested. 





Segment-type nose ring for use 
kilns. 


on rotary 


The design of the segment ring provides for 
the elimination of damage to kiln bricks and 
end linings formerly caused by warpage and 
distortion of solid-end rings. As the illustra- 








OO 























Longitudinal section ef the fine-reduction crusher. 
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tion shows, the Amsco kiln-end ring consists 
of eight manganese-alloy segments each made 
with ample expansion and contraction space on 
the seal lip and held together by butt straps 
bolted on through slotted holes to eliminate 
twisting. The whole assembly is supported 
from the main shell of the kiln by means of 
rigid I-beams. 

The Amsco alloy, completely resistant to the 
extreme temperatures and corrosive action of 
sulphur gases developed in the burning opera 
tion, enables these units to effect worthwhile 
production economies, saving time, labor and 
maintenance costs. 

Plant operators, interested in obtaining full 
details, should write direct to the company 
sending detailed blue-prints of their kiln ends. 





oming. 
vents 


October 5-9, 1936. Atlantic City, 
N. ].—Twenty-fifth annual safety con 
gress. W.H. Cameron, managing di 
rector, National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


November 18-20, 1936. 
ton, D. C. Sixteenth annual meeting, 
Highway Research Board. Roy W. 
Crum, director, 2101 Constitution Ave.. 
Washington, D. C. 


W ashing 


December 8-10, 1936. Memphis 
Tenn.—Annual convention and 
National Sand and Gravel Assn. 
body Hotel. 


show, 


Pea 


January 11-16, 1937, New Orleans, 
La.—Annual convention and _ show, 
American Road Builders’ Assn. 


January 18-20, 1937, Cincinnati, O. 
—Annual convention and show, Na 
tional Crushed Stone Assn. Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 
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Eagle Rock Crushers—the Complete One 
Unit Crusher. 4 p. Eagle Crusher Co., Ga 
lion, O. 


Esco Manganese Steel Dipper and Dragline 
Buckets. 16 p. Electric Steel Foundry Co.., 
Portland, Ore. 

Welding Wire and Equipment. 52 p. Hol 
lup Corp., Chicago, III. 

Announcing Speed-O-Matic Effortless 
Control. 4p. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

The Story of Manganese Steel. 6 p. Amet 
ican Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, 
lil. 

Blasting Gully Banks with Explosives. 36 p 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, Del. 

The New Patterson Mill Drive. 4p. The 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liver 
pool, O. 


Dependable Hauling Equipment . . . Trail 
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mobile Trailers. A \oose-leaf brochure. The 
Trailer Co. of America, Oakley, Cincinnati, O. 
Michigan Truck Shovels. 8 p. Michigan 
Power Shovel Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Handle Materials via Lo-Hed Hoists. Folder. 
Lo-Hed Hoist Division, American Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S-D “Floater” Bearing Mine Car Wheels. 
4 p. Sanford-Day Iron Wks., Knoxville, Tenn. 
CE-Skelly Stoker Unit. 24 p. Combustion 
Engineering Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Controlling Boiler Water Level on Rapidly 
Fluctuating Loads. 4 p. Bulletin No. 401, 
Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
Northwest Model 15%%-Yard Shovel. 8 
folder. 


Ill. 


Byron Jackson Bilton Pumps. 12 p. Byron 
Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


p- 
Northwest Engineering Co., Chicago, 


Atlas Apex—a New Quarry Explosive. 8 p. 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Abart Speed Reducers. 12 p. Bulletin 1200, 
Abart Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Blue Streak Grinders and Pulverizers. Loose- 
leaf catalog, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


TRA FFIC (from page 62) 


from Gibsonburg, O., to destinations in In 
diana are attacked under Section I with new 
rates and reparation asked for. This complaint 
was also filed by Mr. Sprague. 

Crushed Stone—Reparation is sought on a 
charge of unreasonable rates on crushed stone 
from Marquette, Mo., to Leachville, Ark., in a 
complaint filed by L. R. Wood, Attorney, Box 
1125, Little Rock, Ark., in I. C. C. Docket No. 
27,489, D. F. Jones Construction Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., v. St. L.-S. W. et al. 





Sand—Alleging violation of Section I in 
connection with the rates on molding sand 
from Elnora and Mechanicville, N. Y., to 
Gardner, Mass., reparation is prayed for and a 
complaint filed by J. H. Sturtevant, Attorney, 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass., I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,473, Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., 
v. Boston & Maine 

Reparation is sought on an allegation of vio 
lation of Section I in connection with the rates 
on molding or industrial sand shipped between 
July 22, 1934, and June 30, 1935, from Cedar 
Lake, N. J., to York, Pa., in a complaint filed 
by Wm. H. Nealy, Attorney, 902 Mechanic’s 
Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa., in 1. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,481, York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., v. Central of New Jersey et al. 

Attacking the rates on molding and indus 
trial sand from Millville and Manumuskin, 
N. ” to York, Pa., under Section I, reparation 
is sought in another complaint filed by Mr. 
Nealy in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,481, Sub. No. 
1, York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa., v. 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines ef al. 

Alleging violation of Sections I and III with 
competitors in the same general territory pre 


ferred a cease and desist order and reparation 
are sought in connection with the rates and 
charges on common building or torpedo sand 
from Massillon, O., to Wampun, Pa., in a com 
plaint filed by M. S. Allison, assistant secretary 
and trafic manager, 750 Transportation Bldg., 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL, in 1. C. C. 
Docket No. 27,496, Federal-American Cement 
Tile Co., Chicago, Ill., v. Pennsylvania. 

Reparation is sought on shipments of mold 
ing, silica and foundry sands moving from 
Saratoga Springs and Ushers, N. Y.; New 
Holland, Pa.; Manumuskin and Millville, N. Y., 
to Worcester, Mass., allegedly in violation of 
Section I in a complaint filed by J. H. Sturt 
vant, Attorney, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass., in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,498, Arcade Malleable 
Iron Co., Wercester, Mass., v. Boston & Albany 
et al. 














Ask for booklet FSIOO 











CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, IND. 
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Aftereoolers (Air) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Aggregate-Bituminizing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Agitators, Thickness and Slur- 
ry Mixers 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Manitowoe Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Air Compressors (Portable) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
O.K. Cluteh & Machy. Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfc. Co. 


Vorthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Air Conrpressors (Stationary) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ineersoll-Rand Co. 

O.K. Clutch & Machy. Co. 


*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Air Filters 
*American pore, _Equip. Co. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., w. 
* Western Socdinainsion Co. 
Air Pumps 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Air Separators 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Alloys (Steel) 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


( o. 
Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Haiss Mfg. Co. 0. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeders 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 


*Link Belt 
Backfillers 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 
Ine. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Balls (Grinding) 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 

Balls (Tube-Mill, ete.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Var Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Manganese Nite! Forge Co. 

Barges (Steel) 

*Manitowoe Engr. Works 

Bearings (Anti-Friction) 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
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Any mistakes discovered 





Belt Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 
Belting ‘ 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Republic Rubber Co. 

ohe ins Conveying Belt Co. 

— Pump & Machy. 


Belting “{itultiple Vv) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
popes, Rubber Co. 
Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Bin Gates 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Chain Belt Co 
Good Roads Mac hy. Corp. 
Haiss Mfe. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. ‘Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfc. 
*Kennedy- Jon Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
*Link- Belt Go. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Bins (Cast Iron) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bins (Concrete) 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 
Bins (Steel) 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington » Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
2 Van Saun Mfg. and 


Corp 
*Link Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 
Blasting Plugs 
Heitzman Safety 
Plug Corp. 
oes Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Heitzman Safety 
Plug Corp. 
Blocks (Sheave) 
— Manganese Steel 
0. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Blowers 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
orp. 
*Sly Mfc. Co., W. W. 
Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Bodies (Motor Truck) 
Hug Co. 
Boots (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Borings, Core 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Bucket Elevators (See Convey- 
ors and Elevators) 
ee (Clamshell, Orange- 
. Ete.) 
Haieo Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*T.ink-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


Co 
Buckets (Dragline—Cablewav) 
on Spee Manganese Stee! 
0 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Page Engr. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Blasting 


Blasting 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


we (Elevator and Convey- 


or 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Bw Brownhoist Corp. 
ffrey Mfg. 
*Link-Belt A 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Cableways 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Page Engr. Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 
Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 
Car Dumpers 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


‘0 
*Link-Belt Co 
 heftrey Mtg. C 
effre: ‘0. 
*Link- Belt bo. 
*Robing Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 
Car) 
Castings 
American Manganese Steel 


Oo. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Stee] Foundry Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hardinge Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


Co. 

Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Ce. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
"5 (Elevating and Convey- 


Ame il Manganese Steel 
Co 


Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
induetr ee —- Corp. 
My Boy 
*Link-Belt 0° 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Chute Lining (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Chutes and Chute Liners 
American Manganese Steel 


0. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Classifiers 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown  Deumay & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt oe. 
oe (Wire Rope) 
oebling’s Sone Co., John A, 
Clutches 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
= Sees. Impact Pulv. 


‘oO 
Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Concrete Breakers (Air) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*TIngersoll-Rand Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp 
Concrete "iainere 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Condensors 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Cones (Sand- oes) 
*Link-Belt 
Smith Ay Works 













Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 
Conveyor Idlers and Kolis 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Conveyors and Elevators 
* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Industrial ewabelst Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. 
Lewistown Dountry & Ma- 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

New Holland Machine Co. 

*Robins ee ys. Belt Co. 

Smith E orks 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 

crete) 

Chain Belt Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

soeere, & Machine Co. 

*Lin 

*Robins Dattetes Belt Co. 
Coolers (Clinker) 

*‘Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Coolers — — and Coolers 
Couplings (tlexible and Shaft) 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Couplings (Hose, Pipe, ete.) 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 

tive) 

*Bay City Shovels, Ine. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

*Lima Locomotive Works, 


Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Manitowoe Engr. Works 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Universal Crane Co. 
Cranes (Electric Traveling) 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Cranes (Overhead) 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Crusher Parts 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
* Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
—— hg Saun Mfg. and 


me ty ‘and Stone Corp. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 
Crushers (Cone) 
berg Mfg. Co. 
Crushers ( Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot 
* Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher 
Pulverizer _ 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng Corp 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown S Poundey & Ma- 
chinery 
New Holland : Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. C 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*K —— Van Saun Mfg. and 


ori Beit co Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

New Holland Machine Ce. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Crushers (Rotary) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

Bonnot Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 
Crushing Rolls 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Big Output 
At Little Cost 






TRAYLOR 


TYPE TY 


REDUCTION CRUSHER 


Almost daily we receive voluntary ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, with results se- 
cured by users of our TY machines. You 
will agree that it could not be otherwise 
after you have read our Bulletin No. 112. 
Your copy is ready—write for it today. 


TRAYLOR 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Allentown, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE Timmins, Ontario, Canada 
919 Chester William Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E. P. O. Box 113 
MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Inc. 
Manila and Baguio, P. LL Johannesburg, Transvaal, S, A. 


Export Department—i04 Pear! St., New York City. 


Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 


European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. 





We SAVE $600 per month on| 
power costs with our BUCKE YEs 












Only BUCKEYE gives you 
these features: 

Silent Watchman (Patented)* Full 

Pressure Lubrication* Sleeve Cylin- 


ders* Silver Alloy Bearings* Com- 
pletely Enclosed Construction. 











writes W. A. ROWE 


PRES. WISSOTA SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


"Our Buckeye power cost averages |.4 cents per ton 
of sand and gravel produced—that is about !/3 of the 
cost per ton if we used electric power. So on 24,000 
tons per month we figure a savings of $600.00." 


That's what a Buckeye Owner says about his 260 H.P. 
Buckeye Diesel Power Plant. 


If you are using electric or steam power investigate 
the savings that a Buckeye Diesel can effect for you. 
A Buckeye Engineer will gladly give you full details. 


Write today. 


THE BUCKEYE MACHINE CO. 


LIMA, OHIO 
ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1908 


éZ BE PROFIT WISE > DIESELIZE“ Bucky! 5 
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American Manganese Steel 


0. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 
Dipper Parts 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Cc 0. 

Dippers and Teeth (Power 

Shovel) 

American Manganese Steel 
0. 

¥ — Wharton Iron & Steel 


measies Cableway Excavators 
Good Roads M: achy. Corp. 
- ink- Belt Co. 
age Engr. Co. 

os: 2uerman Bros., Inc. 

Dragline Excavators 
*Bay City Shovels, Ine. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 

Ine. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Manitowoe Engr. Works 
Northwest Engr. Co. 

*Page Engr. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Universal Crane Co. 

Dredges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 

Drill Bits 
*Chicazo Pneumatic Tool] Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

*Sullivan Machy. Co. 

Drilling Accessories 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
w —— ton Pump & Machy. 
Co 

Drilling, Uentenstere 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 

Drills (Blast-Hole) 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Drills c ore) 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 

Prills (Diamond) 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 

Drills (Hand-Hammer) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
—— rton Pump & Machy. 
Cort . 
Drills (Rock) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
*Sullivan Machy. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Drill Sharpening Machinery 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

*Sullivan Machy. Co. 

Drill Steel 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Brilis (Well) (See  Drills— 

Blast-Hole) 
Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 





*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Dryers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bonnot Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Dust Arresters 

*American yore _ Equip. Co. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., Ww 
*Western Proviptiation Co. 
Dust Collecting Systems 

* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Fdry. Equip. Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact 


v. Co. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Conveying Systems 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*American Equip. Co. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., ~ F 
* Western Precipliation Co. 
Dust Filters 
*American Fdry. Equip. Co. 
*Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 
Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Dynamite (See Explosives) 
Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electrodes (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 
Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Eliminators (Soft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 
Engineers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C 
Bonnot Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Wellman Engr. Co. 
Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine). 
Engines (Diesel) 
Buckeye Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Page Engr. Co. 
w — Pump & Machy. 
0 
Engines Tinternal-Oombustion) 
Buckeye Machine Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
*Ingersoll- Rend Go. 
Nordberg 
Worthington Fane & Machy. 
Corp. 
Engines (Steam) 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Excavating Machinery (See 
hovels; Cranes; Buckets, 
ete.) 
Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
—— Manganese Steel 
o. 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Bonnot Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Hardinge oe 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*Kennedy-Van . Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Feed Water Heaters 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Floor Sweeping Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 

* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Fuses (Detonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 

Gaskets 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion ) 

Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 

Gates (Clamshell) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Gears (Herringbone) 

Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Gears and Pinions 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Gelatin (See Explosives) 

Generators (See Motors and Gen- 
erators) 

Glass Sand Equipment 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange - Peel, 
etc.) 

Grapples 

Owen Bucket Co. 

Grating (Steel) 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Grinding Balls (See Balls, 

rinding) 

Grizzlies 

* Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Guards (Wire) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Guns (Hydraulic) 

Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 

Hammer) 
Hoists 
° —_ rican Hoist & Derrick 


*Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Ingersoll- = and Co. 
ej yun Ray Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
O.K. Clutch & Machy. Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
ae Machy. Co. 
Hop 
‘Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


*Inzersoll-Rand Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 


Corp 
Hose ( Radiator-Engine Cooling) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Republic Rubber Co. 
Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 
Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 
Idlers 
American Manganese Steel 


o. 
Chain Belt Co. 
ope Roads M Machy. Corp. 
effre Co. 
*Link- Belt €o. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 


en yt -Van Saun Mfg. and 
n 

°Traylor fener. & Mfg. Co. 
Kilns ( Vertical) 

*Hardinge Co. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Raymond Bros Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Lime and Hydrating Plants 
*Hardinge Co. 
Lime Kilns 
*Hardinge Co. 
a Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill (See 
Mill Liners and Linings) 
Loaders aad Unloaders 
Good Roads Mac ae. Corp. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Industrial Brownhoiat Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*Link-Belt Ay 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Locomotives (Electric, Gas, 
Kerosene and Steam) 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
Locomotives yaad -Battery) 
*Jeffrey 
magenta Sues "(See Pulleys, 


American Manganese Steel 
Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


Co. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
American Manganese Steel 


0. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 


Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republie Rubber Co. 
Mill Liners and Linings 
American Manganese Steel 


0. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
—— Van Saun Mfg. and 


Corp 
Mills ‘Gtinalas) (See also Crush- 
ers—Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bonnot Co 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Motors and Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfr. Co. 
Motors (Internal-Combustion) 

( Engines—Internal- 
Combustion) 
Motor Trucks 

Hug Co. 

Netting (Locomotive Stack) 

Tyler Co., W. S. 

Nozzles (Gravel Wa hing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 
Nozzles (S 
*Deister 
Packings 

*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Republic Rubber Co 

Paving Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Perforated Metal Plates 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Pipe, Dredge (Floating and 
hore) 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Aggremeter Plants) 
Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic) 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 
Portable Conveyors 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 

Good Roads Machy. Carp. 


y) 
oncentrator Co. 
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Sly Dust Filter in the finish-grinding department of a cement plant 


STOP Zz: DUST recdranc 
wna 
LOWEST COST 


Sly Dust Filters offer you 
effective dust control at low 
first cost and low cost of 





SLY DUST FILTERS 
insure 
dust control in— 


economical 


e ROCK CRUSHING operation. 
T: Rock 
pod * Sly Dust Filters give greatest 
Ore filter cloth area per square 
Silica foot of space. 
Limestone = 
Sly Dust Filters have an ex- 
+ ene clusive cloth bag arrange- 
Rock 
C : ment. Dust is collected on 
ement Clinker 
Gyyeun OUTSIDE of bags and re- 
Ore moved by the simplest kind 


of shaking device without 
injury to cloth. Bags are 


¢ CONVEYORS 
e ELEVATORS 





e SCREENING quickly and easily changed 
e AIR PUMPING without interruption in serv- 
SYSTEMS ice of filter. 
© PACKING 
OPERATIONS We specialize in complete 
e BAG CLEANING installations. What are your 
* SILOS problems? 


CLOTH BAG 


Fttler» 
FOR DUST CONTROL 


SUPPRESSION--: POSITIVE COLLECTION: --DISPOSAL 















THE W.W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4726 Train Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


September, 1936 
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Keep your 
air-operated equipment 
ON THE JOB 


with 


WORTHINGTON 
COMPRESSORS 


Capacities to 1985 cu. ft. per min, 
Pressures to 150 Ib. per sq. in. 


Saeed are serving thousands of plants... 


where maintained low-cost operation 
and an uninterrupted day-in and day-out 
compressed air supply are prime requisites 
for economical production. 


Equipped with 


FEATHER 
VALVES 
. the simplest. . . lightest. . . 





most effi- 





cient yet devised for compressor service 

. ++ giving high volumetric 
efficiency and smooth quiet operation, 
and contributing largely to the remarkable 
dependability, negligible maintenance, 
and long operating life reported by 
prominent users in every field and 
under the most exacting conditions. 


@ Send for literature 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
Offices and Re>resentatives in Principal Cities 


WORTHINGTON 


ay 


A-361986A 


<= COLL Le 








BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


A Directory of 
Pit and Quarry 
Advertisers In- 
dexed Accord- 


ing to Product. 






















Index to Advertisers on Page 84 


*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver 
izer Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion?) 

Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 

Power Shovels (See Shovels. 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 

Pulverized Fuel Systems 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 

Pulverizers (See also Crushers; 

Mills; etc.) 
Bonnot Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Ener. & Mfg. Co. 
rump Parts 
a erican Manganese Steel 


Tay a Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 
Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 

Pumps (Air-Lift) 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
“Inversoll-Rand Co. 

Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 

Pumps (Centrifugal) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese Steel 
Oo. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

lumps (Dredging) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Pumps (Sand and Gravel 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp 

eo (Vacuum) 

*Chicazo Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Ree uperators 
*Manitowoe Engr. Works 

Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock ) 
Rod Mills 
*Hardinge Co. 
* Kennedy- oo Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
*Traylor Baer. & Mfg. Co. 
Rods (Welding) 
nee an Manganese Steel 


Stuls-Sickles Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 





Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Sand Separators 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sand—Linre—Brick Machinery 
*Hardinge Co. 
Sand-Settling Tanks 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., inc. 


Screens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Bacon, Ine., Earle C. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Nae my Crusher & Pulver- 
izer C 
Haiss Mfz. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Symons Bros. Development 


0. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Cc 


0. 

*Traylor Ener. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 

Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 

Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfz. Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Symons Bros. Development 


Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Scrubbers 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaves 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


0. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Eagle Iron Work 


*Gruendler Crasher & Pulver- 


izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., 


Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


*Link-Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal-Conr- 
bustion and Steam) 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Wks., Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Manitowoe Engr. Works 
Northwest Engr. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Universal Crane Co. 
Silos 
Chain Belt Co. 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Sleeves Dredge 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
American Manganese. Steel 


Co 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Stackers 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 

Co. 

Stone Grapples 

Owen Bucket Co. 


Stornge Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kern Co., Fred T. 
*Tink-Belt Co. 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 


Sweeping Systenrs 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Tanks 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Good Roads Mac hy. Corp. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., N.S 


Thickeners (Slurry) 
*Hardinge Co. 


Tire Repair Materials 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tires. (Tractor, Truck and 
Passenger Car) 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac 
cessories ) 


Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Track and Track Materials 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 
Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Trailers (Motor Truck) 
Hug Co. 


Tramways (Aerial) 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Transformers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Chain Belt Co 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


* See also information in the 1936 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Trippers 
Chain Belt Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 
Truck Mixers 

Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 
Tube-Mills (See Mills — Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 
Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Unloaders (Box Car) 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Valves (Air) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Valves (Pump) 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Variable Speed Reducers or 
Transmissions 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 
Vibrators 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
Stone) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy- _ Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Co 
Lewistown Foundry & Mach. 


*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Stulz Sickles Co. 
Welding Supplies 
American Manganese Steel 


Co 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Stulz Sickles Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. 
Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) . 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Wheel Rims. See Rims—Whee! 
Winches and Capstans 
Chain Belt Co 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. _ 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Wire and Cable (Electric) 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 
Wire Cloth 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg 
Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebline’s Sons Co.. John A. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 

Co. 
Tyler Co., W. S. 
Wire Rope 

*Hazard Wire’ Rope Co. 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


*Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
*Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
*Page Engr. Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


*Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 
*Hazard Wire Rope Co. 


*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) 
Saericen Manganese Steel 
‘oO 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


*Roebline’s Sons Co., John A. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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WEAR PLATES —in Stock 


Rol-Man Rolled True (11% to 14%) Manganese Steel Wear Resisting Plates available for 


immediate shipment: any size up to 54” x 120", in %”", *46", 4", %", 9%". ¥2", %", %" and 1” 


thickness. Plates sheared to your specification, and holes punched and countersunk 
v b. if desired; plates also curved, formed, flanged or welded to meet your requirements. 
Rol-Man ROUNDS, SQUARES and FLATS in all sizes available for prompt shipment. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., CASTOR AVE. & ALLEN ST., PHILA. 


ps LHL 


In THIS SCREEN 
YOU WILL FIND 


_—_<g-—__— 


PERFECTION OF BALANCE 
SMOOTHNESS OF ACTION 
NO “DEAD SPOTS’’ 
DISTINCT SEPARATION 


Good Roads 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


GOOD ROADS MACHY. CORP., KENNETT SQ., PA. 
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Vibrating Screens 
for Light and 
Heavy Duty 


For Speedy Production New HOLLAND 


Crushers and Screens 








Vibrating Screens. Six sizes; 
1-3 decks. Positive circular mo- 
tion of screen and cloth. No 
base vibration. Per- 
fect balance. Rubber 
cushioned frame and cloth. 


Roll Crushers. Capacities 
up to 75 tons per hour. Re- 
duction from 3” to fines. 

Write for bulletins. 


noir cruner with NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 


Pulsator Feeder P. O. Box No. 200 NEW HOLLAND, PENNA. 














Crusher Bell reclaimed at big | saving 














Nickel Manganese Steel U. S. Patents 1,876,738 1,947,167—2,121,945 


APPLICATOR BARS 


are putting scores of worn-out equipment parts back into full service at a cost far less 
than buying new ones. All industry is turning to the MANGANAL way of reducing 
maintenance and replacements by the use of Applicator (Filler) Bars for welding and 
re-surfacing broken or worn sections of pump shells, crusher parts, dipper teeth, jaw 
crusher plates. Write for bulletin describing economies of this method. 


Manganal Applicator Bars a used for STULZ-SICKLES cO., 91 N. J. Railroad Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


resurfacing this gyratory crusher bel! and liner. 








Double Drum 
Heavy Duty 
Gasoline 
Powered 







They have been tested in 
the proving grounds of 
every industry, and have 
been found OK in power, 
stamina and the ability to 
“take it.” Built in single 
and multiple drum types 
for belt, gasoline or elec- 


tric drive in all capaci- 
ties. What’s the proper 
“OK” Hoist for your job. 
Write for complete speci- 
fications and sizes. 


0. K. CLUTCH ano MACHINERY CO., Columbia, Pa. 


ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 

sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 

A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 

workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 














































































































2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The VANDERWERP RECUPERATOR 





—The simplest and most effi- 
cient means of accomplishing 
the initial cooling of clinker, 
with maximum heat recovery 
and full benefits in quality due 
to rapid air quenching. 

—The installation requires no 
alterations to existing struc- 
tures, and is unaffected by 
space limitations in the kiln 
room. 


Write for information 
on this, or other 


MANITOWOC equipment. 


MANITOWOC 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 











-ROPE-REEVE * POWER-WHEEL * LEVER-ARM. 


BUECKETrS 





a type and size to fit every need... capacities 
1/2 to 15 yards...and a catalog which tells 
the jobs for which each bucket is best fitted. 


A 
GENERAL OFFICES NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 


September, 1936 


t | 
. Lever-arm Bucke | 
Beiter, Power-wheel Bucket 

Right: Rope-reeve Buc 3 








TEN DIFFERENT TYPES OF 


A 
MOUTHFUL 
AT EVERY 

BITE 





are available in a complete range 
of sizes and weights to meet every 
excavating, dredging or material 
handling requirement. 


THE OWEN BUCKET COMPANY 


6050 Breakwater Avenue e Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO « BERKELEY, CAL. 








CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


ImSUR@E O 
BICCER DAYS 
woRK 

















Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher 


GRUENDLER 


**One-Reduction’’ Crushing means 
more production at lower cost 





E through the crusher completes the job—and out 
» uniform cubical product free of flats and ready 
that is the Gruendler way to step up output. 

extra power and stamina of Gruendler heavy-duty 

bearing crushers are what insure higher capacity 
r maintenance, besides saving 90% in lubrica- 


for economical production now by selecting the 
Gruendler equipment for your needs. 
Your inquiries are invited on crushing, screening, 
conveying and material handling problems. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


2915 North Market Street, Dept. PO, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















oe” SELECTRO jicSer 


GIVES YOU A VIBRATING SCREEN WITH — 


Selective Vibration, Throw 
Full Tilting 

Full Circle Throw 
Oil—Not Grease—Lubrication 
Ruggedness, Low Operating Costs 






Write for More Information 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


4600 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Sets level 

Saves head- 
room 

Greater ca- 
pacity 

Closer sizing 

Automatic 
feed 


Dust-tight 
bearings 














Used on the World’s largest projects 
including COULEE DAM, COL- 
ORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT, 
BOULDER DAM, T.V.A. and many 
others. Write for performance rec- 
ords. 

LF 


Symons Bros. Development Co. 


1462 N. Stanley Ave., Hollywood, California 
and 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





At Hawley plant of Colorado River Aqueduct, Symons Screens are separating 
200 tons per hour into four graded sizes 























1On Sth Avenue.... 


Near Smithfield — one of the most conveniently situated 
hotels in town — with easy access to all the main points of 
interest 


RATES: Single $1.50 and up; Double $3.00 and up 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 
Breakfast, 40c to 75c 
Table d'Hote Dinner, $1.00 and $1.25 


RATHSKELLER AND BAR AIR CONDITIONED 


) HOTEL HENRY 


Luncheon, 85c 


PITTSBURGH 
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The Profitable Way 


to Sell Concrete 








. Crushed Stone, 4 
: : ,_ Silica og 
JAEGER DUAL-SPEED 
[ha a MIXERS of Man-Ten 
Long Life Steel 


Puit your Dust Suppression ip Rear Lift Hoist Attachment 


One-Man Chute Saves 


Up to Our Engines. ak Minutes Every Trip 








&. THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY pee eink, bh Co 

Eee : . Sag rite for w og 

oe é EQUIPMENT: OMPANY.: SOL THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
430 BYRKIT ST. MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. ? 602Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


Investigate DUSTUBES 





REDUCTION CRUSHER 


Produces Stabilized Road Material in One Pass 


The above sketch pictures the actual setup is handling this work very successfully, producing 

and arrangement as installed in Akron, Ohio. 20 tons per hour of “4” with less than 10 HP. 

The feed from either bin is 22” material and 
is reduced to 95% through %” without further screen- 
ing or sizing. The gravel contains sufficient sand 
stone to provide the required percentage of fines. 


With a Bonnot Crusher there is less maintenance; 
no rubbing or abrasive action to produce fines; less 
rejections; no oversize or slabs. 


Let us show you what the efficient Bonnot Crusher 
This is an exceptionally tough crushing job because can do for you. Full details are contained in Bulletin 
of fines and moisture. The Bonnot Reduction Crusher 160. 


THE BONNOT COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 






i RR EL LLL! TCT ALLE 
September, 1936 














JEFFREY ARMORPLATE PULVERIZER 


Weighs 48,000 lbs. 
Feed opening 4 ft. 
square. Takes chunks 
of limestone weighing 
more than one ton. 
Inexpensive founda- 


tion. 
Send for @) 


Catalog No. 550-G 








The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


917-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 











numerous quarries This is typical of how LAY- 
HAZARD re- SET Preformed has been cut- 
\Y-SET Pre- ting rope costs for literally 
reduced wire rope thousands of operators. Spec- 
ss than half. ify LAY-SET for your work. 





HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
An Associate Company of American Chain Company, Inc. 
IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR SAFETY 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Tacoma, Fort Worth, San Francisco 


LAY-SET (Reformed Wire Rope 








SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 
A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB 


Lima Locomotive Works, incorporated 
SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 


Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 


















HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consult 
Telephone Directory 








he 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Morris MACHINE WORKS 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS:: BaLowinsviLte, N.Y. 











ROBINS 


ono wo => 


Rkobins Idlers are easy on belts because of 

free operation and furthermore are not 
prone to get out of order and cause drag. Robins 
patented “one shot” lubrication is another feature. 
Robins Trainer Idlers keep belts in line. Send for 
Bulletins of interest to you. 





Also 
BELT CONVEYORS—SCREENS—G ATES—FEEDERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING ROBINS CONVEYING 
ROBINS .....222°2 
15ParkRow New York,N.Y. 
neeiammaninl Branches in Principal Cities 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -lested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 














ia 
Genuinely 
Friendly 


In CLEVELAND it’s THE HOLLENDEN 
In Co_umrus it’s THE NEIL HOUSE 
In Axron it’s THE MAYFLOWER 
In Totepo it’s THE NEW SECOR 
In Dayton it’s Toe BILTMORE 
In SAVANNAH (Ga.) it’s THE OGLETHORPE 
In Miami Beacu it’s ToE FLEETWOOD 
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Storage Systems | 


The profits of your operations are in direct pro- 
portion to the efficiency of your methods. Let 
Marietta put your material handling on a pay- 
ing basis by a properly designed and engineered 
storage plant — built to your special require- 
ments for storing and conveying COAL, SAND, 
GRAVEL, LIME and other bulk materials. 


Catalog on request 


The Marietta Concrete Corp. 
MARIETTA, OHIO 











Send for this New 





@A new 24-page illustrated catalog, complete with 
clearance diagrams and dimension tables on the two 
distinct types of Link-Belt vibrating screens (““UP” 
and “PD”) for accurately screening such materials as 
coal, clay, coke, sand, gravel, crushed stone, fertilizer, 
lime, ore, grain, sugar, chemicals, pulpwood chips, etc. 

A copy of the new book will be sent upon request. 
Ask for No. 1562. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. Philadelphia 


Offices in principal cities 5816 














COMPOUND 


FUNNEL 
CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus 54” 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by wash- 
ing out silt and other 
light impurities. 






PATENTS PENDING 





Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 23 


PLAT-O 


i, _ Improved 
i my 60H eavy 
Duty 


VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Built in all standard 
sizes and in from 
one to three decks. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 22 
DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 














September, 1936 





SULLIVAN 
DETACHABLE 
Oe ss 


New design 
New long life 
New increased footage 


New decreased drilling costs 


For new, improved results try the 
Sullivan detachable bit. A _ de- 
parture from conventional cross 
bit design gives superior drilling 
performance. You will find 


satisfaction. 





SULLIVAN 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


~~ 
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tot low belt cost per 
ton cowweyed buy 


CINCINNATI 


CONVEYOR BELTS 








THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CIRCLE-THROW 
Y L E MECHANICALLY AND 
7 ELECTRICALLY-VIBRATED 


and Woven 


Wire Screen 
In all Meshes 
and Metals 


Scrubbers 
and 
Dryers 








THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
3623 Superior Avenue 





Cleveland, Ohio 


TON-CAP 





ALLEN- SHERMAN. HOFF 0. 


223 South Fifteenth Stree 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. — 
es a 

















SLACKLINES and DRAG SCRAPERS 


Simple, Durable, Economical Equipment for: 


Pit and Bank Excavation 
Stripping Overburden 
Storing and Reclaiming 


Any capacity up to 1,000 tons per hour. 


SAUERMAN BROS., 434 S. Clinton St., Chicago 



















Ball- ) 


Heavy-Duty (pearing 
Sand and Gravel 


efficiency — low 
ting cost—precision 
manship — wear-re- 
ng, non-heating bear- 
even when operated 
er extremely high 

) WRITE 
| KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, . . . MO. 








































Coming to 


PHILADELPHIA? 
Room with Bath from $950 


HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIAN 


(Formerly Hotel Pennsylvania) 


39TH and CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















EAGLE SWINTEK 
SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 
LOWER YOUR COST 


Will eliminate stoppages 
and slug pumping — in- 
suring an even, constant 
feed of solids to the suc- 
tion nozzle — with less 
power—greatly decreas- 
ing the cost per yard of 
material produced. 


Write for descriptive lit- 
erature and let us tell 
you how this can be 
done with your dredge. 


Eagle lron Works 


Des Moines, lowa 


































for SAND— 
GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 

hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 

washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 

volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 

conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 

portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 
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SAFETY FIRST in Blasting 


SAVES 
TAMPING 


m 
* 
v 
> 
ra 
4 
z 
ry 
v0 
c 
° 





PATENTEO 


SIMPLIFIES 
BLASTING 


HEITZMAN offers industry the great- 
est development in safety blasting 
agents in years—A foolproof plug 
which seals an explosive charge per- 
fectly. 


SAFE—As a means for quickly and 
effectively disposing of a _ misfired 
hole. it has no equal. Place another 
primer against the first plug and seal 
it with a second plug. The whole 
charge explodes. This removes the 
danger to life and limb. 


EFFICIENT Provides a uniform 
stemming compared with the usual 
haphazard materials and methods 
of sealing a charge. Produces more 
blasted material with a minimum of 
explosives. No **Gun Holes” are left 
and the face is in better condition 
for the next blast. 


ECONOMICAL—Takes a minimum 
of explosives. Saves time preparing 
stemming and tamping the charge. 
Saves explosives and time required to 
drill extra holes in case of misfires. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER AND SAMPLES 
State diameter of drill hole at top of charge 


and method of firing, whether electrically or 
by fuse. 


HEITZMAN SAFETY BLASTING PLUG Corp. S%ANOKIN 











Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
QUARRY rises steadily. 

Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of Pitt AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QUARRY sent to their 
homes, where it can be read at leisure and in com- 
fort. 

Pit AND QUARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production manag- 
ers, etc. For years it has had more producer sub- 
scribers than any other paper reaching the non- 
metallic-minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, PIT AND 
QuARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 

The price is still $1 for one year and $2 for three 
years. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 











A Feeder that does 
the “Impossible” 


No one would believe that a Hardinge Constant 
Weight Feeder installed in front of almost any Pul- 
verizer will increase the capacity of that pulverizer 
10 to 25%—unless he installed a feeder for his own 
use or checked the results of others. That is not all! 
—A record of the weight fed is kept also. The unit is 
sturdy and inexpensive. 


When an item costing 5% of the unit it serves can 
increase capacity 15%—it is worthy of your investi- 
gation now! 


INCORPORATED 
YORK, PENNA.—Main Office & Works 
NEW YORK—122 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO—205 W. Wacker Drive 











September, 1936 
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BARGAINS 


yard Western Dump Cars, 36” 
rauge. 
8-ton Vulean Dinky Steam Loco- 
tives, 36” Gauge. 
fodel O Nordberg Track Shifter, 
’ Gauge. 
-—40-ton Baldwin Switching Loco- 
otives, Standard Gauge. 
A n first-class condition; cars over- 
hauled and locomotives completely re- 
built. Priced for quick sale. 


Patten Tractor & Equipment Co. 
1056 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Ilinois 


FOR SALE 


1—56”" x72” Buchanan Jaw Crusher. 

1—24" x36" Type 14-B Farrell Jaw Crusher. 
1—13" x30" Farrell Jaw Crusher, 
u 





No. 6 Champion Jaw Crushers. 

No. 5 Champion Jaw Crushers. 
2 No. 4% Champion Jaw Crushers. 
1—11"x22” Traylor Jaw Crusher. 
1—25’ Centers 20” Bucket Belt Elevator 
1—2’x8’ Telsmith Vibrator Screen, Double Deck. 
1—10” Telsmith Gyratory Crusher. 
1—No. 32-A Telsmith Gyratory Reduction Crusher. 
1—1%4 yd. Lima Gas Shovel 
1—1 yd. Erie Gas-Air Shovel. 
1—110 Metalweld Worthington Air Compressor. 
1—110 Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor. 


BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS 
Blue Ball, Pa. 


Robins 30 in. Trough Belt Conveyor Equipment. 
Robins 18 in. Type S. Automatic Tripper. 
’.. W. Hand- renebes Tripper, for 18 in. Belt. 


Haiss-Fordson Dig. 
Hayward l-yard Type G. Clamshell Bucket. 

Owens % yd. Clamshell Material Bucket. 

Portable Gasoline Electric Welder, 220 amps. 
1-Drum 15 HP. Electric Slow Speed Hoist 
Fairbanks-Morse Belted Centrif. 4 in. x 3 in. Pump. 


Gardner-Denver Portable a 160 CFM. 
Schramm 15 HP. Electric Compres 2 
I.R. Imperial Belted Compressor, 6 CFM. 

IR. Imperial Vertical Belted Compressor, 44 ft. 
Hummer Electric Vib. Screens, Single or Double. 
Johnson 100 HP. Locomotive Boiler 125 Ib. steam. 
Link-Belt 40 ft. Chain-Elevator, 12 in. buckets. 
Jeffrey 50 ft. Chain-Elevator, 16 in. buckets. 
Buda 35 HP. 4-cyl. Gasoline Engine. 

Nova 6 HP. Gasoline Hoist. 






Bucket Loader on wheels. 


Goulds Electric Centrifugal 8 in. x 6 in. Pump. 
120 CFM. 





G. A. UNVERZAGT 


15 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 








AC MOTORS 
60/220 Fairbanks-Morse slip ring. 
60/2200 Western Elec. slip ring. 
}/60/440 General Elec. synchronous. 
60/220 Fairbanks-Morse slip ring. 
60/220 Westinghouse synchronous. 
60/220 Allis-Chalmers sqr. cage. 
60/440 Eleetrie Machy, synchronous, 
AC GENERATORS 
60/220 Westinghouse, belted exc. 
60/220 General Elec., de. exciter. 
60/440 Westinghouse, belted exc. 
60/440 Western Elec., belted exc. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
rsoll-Rand class ER-1 horizontal. 
an class WGé6 horizontal. 
go-Pneumatie type NSB horizontal. 
soll-Rand class ER-1 horizontal. 
Ingersoll-Rand class ER-1 horizontal. 
Ingersoll-Rand class E horizontal. 
OIL ENGINES 
p.m. Venn Severin 1 cyl. semi-diesel. 
p.m. Fairbanks-Morse 4 cyl. semi-diesel, 


_ ROC KFORD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
26 South Wyman St. Rockford, Il. 









FOR SALE 


1—780 P & H 2 Yd. Diesel Dragline 55’ Boom 

1—50 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor, Bulldozer 

15—Belt Conveyors—30-300’ 

24 Inch by 400 Ft. Belt Conveyor 
~20-ton 100’ Boom Steel Stiffleg Derricks 100 
HP. 3 Drum Electric Hoists 

60 H.P. Clyde 2 speeds Gas Hoist 

6—4 in. 6 in. 8 in. Centrifugal Pumps 

3 Ingersoll-Rand Wagon Drills 

% yd. % yd. 1 yd. Clam Shell Buckets 

6—12 and 14 ton 36 ga. Gas Locomotives 

30 Western 4 yds. & 5 yds. Dump Cars 

528 ft. Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors 


Coast-to-Coast Equipment Corp. 
101 West 3ist Street New York City 


2 Koehring Dumptors 
7-yd. steel dump bodies, caterpillar 
tracks, International motors, A-1 
condition. 

Price $1000 each. 
Rental Price $3.00 per hour. 
Located at Steubenville, Ohio. 


L. LEECH 
923 Quinby Ave., Wooster, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


larion 37 134 yard steam shovel. 
larion 450 1% yard gas-electric 
hovel-crane. 

ion 450 1% yard diesel-electric 
vel-crane. 

yard trench hoe attachment 
either of the 450 machines. 
Located our yard, Baltimore, Md. 


D. C. ELPHINSTONE, INC. 
115 S. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
LIQUIDATION AT NEW CASTLE, PA. 


1—6 ft. 6 in. x 75 ft. Mcsser Rotary Kiln, complete 
with oil Burner System. 

1—Raymond Midget three roller high side Mill, 

3—No. 00, 0 Raymond Mills, roller bearing. 

2—Sturtevant Newaygo Screens. 

1—Jeffrey Conveyor System. 

1—Allis-Chalmers No. 6K Gyratory Crusher. 

3—Rotary Screens, 3 ft. x 10 ft., 4 ft. x 16 ft. 

1—4% ft. x 12 ft. Abbe Tube Mill. 

1—Traylor Crushing Rolls, style A, 30 in. x 14 in. 

1—Nova 8 H.P. Gasoline Hoist, 


Miscellaneous Bucket and Belt Conveyors, etc. 
Inspection Invited! Prices on Request! 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
183 VARICK STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Superior McCully, No. 5 Austin, No. 4 Style 
N, No. 3 and No. 2 Gates. 


24”. 


8x36, 11x36, 24x36. 


Thomas 2 drum for 1% yd. drag scraper, sev- 
eral smaller. 


mast, 2—55’ guy struts, 16’ bull wheel. 7x10 
three drum hoist engine. 3x4 swing engine. 


4603 W. Mitchell St. 


FOR SALE 


Gyratory Crushers: No. 6, No. 5 and 10” 


Symons Horizontal Disc Crushers: 48” and 
Jaw Crusher: 6x14, 8x16, 10x20, 16x24, 
Gas and Electric Motors: 1 HP to 200 HP. 
Hoists: Clyde 2 drum for 2 yd. drag scraper, 


Insley 5 ton all steel derrick, 80’ boom, 90’ 


4 Complete gravel washing plants. 
LIPPMANN 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE 


DIESEL TUGS 


“Alert”—53 ft. hull, 75 hp.. Fair- 
bar Diesel Engine. 

‘Hoosier State”—63 ft. hull, 100 
Fairbanks Diesel Engine. 
Badger State”—64 ft. hull, 150 hp., 

Fairbanks Diesel Engine. 
for complete inventory, location, price, ete., 
write: 


GREAT LAKES DREDGE & DOCK ©CO. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE 


2—3% ton 36” ga. Plymouth Gas Locomotives. 

12—5 yd. 36” ga. Western Dump Cars. 

6—2 yd. 36” ga. Koppel Steel V-shape Cars. 

4—1% yd. 36” ga. Insley V-shape Dump Cars. 

23—12 yd. Western 2-way Air or Hand Dump Cars. 

4—50 ton 41 ft. Steel Flat Cars. 

26—50 ton Center Dump Gondola Cars. 

2—40 ton Baldwin S.T. Locomotives, 14x22 cyls. 

Rails—First-Class Relaying Rails, 60, 70, 80, 86, 
90 and 100 Lb. Rails and Bars, Tie Plates, 
Spikes, Switches. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 


20 N. Wacker Or. Bidg. Railway Exchange Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


2—-Barber-Greene 42-B loaders 

1—Erie Gas Air 1% Yd. Shovel 

1—32 Marion Steam Shovel 

1—No. 8 Austin Crusher and Elevator 

2—27 E Foote Pavers 

1—Lakewood 2 screed Finisher 18’ 
and 20’ with drop screed for brick 

1—Lakwood 20 ft. Subgrader 

1—8 Ton Plymouth S.G. Locomotive 

19—4 Yd. Steel Quarry Cars 48 in. Ga 

New % Yd. % Swing Gas Shovels 

1—Osgood Gas Crawler Crane 1 Yd. 





New and Used Equipment, tell us 
what you need. 


THE T. J. LANE CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 











BELT CONVEYORS FOR SALE 

24 in 30 in. 36 in. 
RS, CHEAP. 36 in. TROUGHING & RETURN 
BRAND NEW VER USED 36 in. ROBINS 


CONV. TRIP PERS. 
C 36 in. PAN OR APRON CONV. ALL COM- 
STOCK OF RUBBER COVERED, HEAVY DUTY, 
ONV. BELTS. ALL SIZES 

OF RUBBER COVERED. BUCKET ELEVATOR 

ALL SIZES WITH BUCKETS 

LARGE Stock OF BRAND NEW WIRE ROPES. 

TERRENCE P. WYNN, SS W. 42nd St., NewYork City, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


No. 4 Gates Gyratory Crusher equipped with Traylor 
TZ non-chokable Bell Head and curved concaves. 
Replacing with large crusher. Capacity approx- 
imate 15 to 20 tons, reduction to minus 1 inch. 
Good condition. Reasonable price. 


G. & W. H. CORSON 


Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE 


1 Pollard Stone Cutting Machine 
1 Pollard Polishing Machme 
(In good condition) 
CONTE-EASTWOOD, Inc. 


Brushton Ave., and Thomas Bivd.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








RAILS AND CARS 


new and relaying rails and accessories 


130 lbs. per yard. Also, portable 
gauges, frogs, switches, etc., in stock. 
cars, all gauges, sizes and styles in 


Wire or write for prices. 
M. K. FRANK 


180 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bidg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


8 ton Plymouth gas loco. 36 in. ga. 

K-25 Link Belt crane No. 1541 % yd. 

2—Owen type M % yd. digging buckets. 
2—Kopple 5 yd. side dump cars 36 in. ga. 
1—Monarch No. 75 Tractor No, 70599—like new. 


R. H. BOYER 


303 Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUR BEST PRINTING VALUES 
Hammermill Bond (Watermarked) 20 Ib. Stock 
1000 2000 5000 


Letterheads 8%xll.............. $4.00 $7.50 $15.00 
Envelopes size 6%.............. 4.15 7.50 15.00 
Envelopes size 10............+.4. 5.25 7.50 20.00 
a 5778 % ssw ach dh 0 soe ee tH > 50 te 


EE Mn 655 oro gnce eas 6.00 
(Statements. Billheads, Bey ruled” or plain body) 
Bustaens Conds 2x3% ( -$2.50 $3.95 $ 7 
Quality Fast be ~<a . . Prepaid Del. 
SEEJAY SERVICE, 2459 Station Street, Chicage, im. 
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CRUSHERS 


Telsmith Gyratory, No. 7%, with manganese he 
Gates Gyratory, No. 5, complete with assortmen 
Symons Disc, horizontal spring head, one 36” 


charge of 12 tons of chrome steel balls 


bucket, driven by Waukasha motor 


Thew Gasoline Shovel, type 0. caterpi llar type, 
clamshell bucket, driven by Stearns motor 


Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive, model HL, type 
Climax motor. 


motor 


Farrel Jaw, style 294%2B, 40’ x42”, driven by 15/ 
Telsmith Gyratory, No. 8-CC-BR, with manganese head 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Whiting Bucket Crane, 4 motor, 60’ span, 1% 
P & H Gasoline Shovel, model 208-A, caterp 


Drum Hoist, Consolidated, driven by 50 HP G., 


LIQUIDATION 


OF A LARGE STONE QUARRY 


PERMITS ME TO MAKE THIS UNUSUAL OFFERING OF: 


MATERIAL CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


) HP G. E. Motor Belt Conveyor, 180'10” 


of spare parts 
and one 48” 


TUBE MILL Chain Bucket Elevator, 26’ 
Kennedy Van Saun Air Sat swe Mill, 6’0”, mill charge 12 tons chrome Bucket Elevator, 40’ centers. 
steel balls, driven by a 225 G. E. syn. motor. Complete with screw con Screw Conveyors, 3 12’ 
veyor, bucket and feed »Rolhg air separator, blowers, fans, and a full conveyor, all chain drive 


Screen Conveyor, 19%’ 
Stock Screw Conveyor, 


Grizzly Belt Conveyor, 92’ 
ad Symons Conveyor, 37'4” 
Bucket Elevator, 121'6” 
driven by 50 HP motor. 
Chain Bucket Elevator, 40)’ 





centers, buckets 24°. x12 


30” wide, 7 ply 
ager 


wide, ¢ ply, 32 o7 
wide, 7 ply a a 
32” wide, 10 ply, with 112 bucket 12” x32 


centers 


oe 


sections of 16” conveyor and 2 12’ sections of 12’ 


wide, 4 ply 
long, 18” wide 4 ply 


Elevator Conveyor, tt ol al man,” elevator chain 152’ long, with 18 buckets 


vd. double line bucket Stone Chutes, ‘*Y’’ shaped feed chutes 32” diam., and four tailing chutes in 8’ 


sections 30” diam. 
liar type, 1% yd. manganese 


% yd. bucket, with boom and 


2, 20 tons, stand. ga., 6 cyl 


Roller Screens, 5’ diam., 2 
Shaker Screens, cone shape 
vibrating screen 24” x48”, 


SCREENS 


long, driven by 40 HP motor 
hex. screens, %" mesh, with Kenned ingle deck 
driven by 


COMPRESSORS & PUMPS 


; HP G. E. motor 


Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive, model BL, type 2, 7 ton, 36” wa., driven by Air Compressor, Sullivan 2 stage, 12’x7%"x10", class WH-2, with air tanh 
Buda motor. driven by 50 HP motor. ; 
; ; , Centrifugal Sand Pump, Morris 6”, driven by 100 HP motor direct connect 
Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive, model CL, type 2, 4 ton, 36” ga., driven by High Pressure Cent. Pumps (2). A. ©. Cameron type SHV, 650 gal. against 
Buda motor. 200’, driven by 50 HP motor direct connect 
Quarry Cars, new type, 4 ton, side dump, 36” ga ar oy ~~ Pump, A ; ‘ameron 5”, style LB-5, driven by 60 HP motor 
y direct connect, 
Aerial Cableway, with cables, sheaves, clamps, and skip bucket. Centrif ugal Pump, A. Cameron 4”, type DV-4, driven by 20 HP motor 
Derrick, Amer. H & D Co., 3 drum, boom 12” x12” x68’4", mast 12” x12” x76’, direct. connect. 
swinging gear, driven by 80 HP G. E. motor Centrifugal Pump (2), 3”, driven by 25 HP motor direct connect 
Drum Hoist, Lambert single friction, drum 44x44", driven by 80 HP G. E. MISCELLANEOUS 


Yard equip., tripod and ta 3 hammers, truck scales, blacksmith and mach, sho} 


E, motor. equip., suction hose, 


diam. piping, spare motors, and misc. tools 


i This is the UNUSUAL, HARD-TO-FIND TYPE OF EQUIPMENT, which is not often available on the 


a ala 


quarry. For further informa 
824-26-28 West Pratt Street 


eed 


tion see: 


L. D. FIZER 


used market. All of it may be inspected on foundations just as it was used in the operation of the 


132 North Third Street 








2 . . . 
; Baltimore, Maryland Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ed ' AT ' 
Phones: Calvert 2814-2815 Phone: Market 4345 
1—Jaw Crusher 12” x 24” Champion 
2—Drill sharpeners IR, No. 50 EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 
Northwest gas crane, 1 yd. cap. _ 1—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
1—Caterpillar tractor-bulldozer No. 60 1—Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
Locomotive crane, 25 tons, cap. 50’ boom 1—Marion 15 ton gas crane 40’ boom. 
Portable air compressors, up to 330’ cap 1—Link-Belt K-2 crane 50’ boom, 15 ton capacity. 
Stationary air compressors up to 7,500’ cay ; peng — er goed pee — 
Storage bi 500 , relsmith settling tanks ~Lorain 75 4 yd. chain crowd shovel. 
eecens —* so-7 _ 1 Sony hy . . a ~ _ = 2 -Plymouth 8 ton 36” Ga. locomotives. Steam Shov el 
ag 50-72-116-2 - =F 2—Chicago Pneumatic Compressors. 590 cu. {t.. 10OH.P. ° = / , 
1—Air compressor, Diesel drive, 900 cu. ft G.E. Motor Marion No. 70 314 Yard 
1 oe % yd Bucyrus Erie steam 2——-W orthington Compressors, 621 cu. ft., 75 H.P. motors. 
Slackline Sauerman 1% yd. unit complete ~Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulldozer. au, 
, 8’’ electric suction dredge Sullivan 310’ portable compressor Locomotive Type 
4 
. 4’ electric suction dredge ngersoll-Rand pavement breaker . 
2—Derricks, steel, stiff legs, 15 tons cay oo’ : Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. on Crawlers 
booms. 5-2 wheel concrete buckets. 


4—Derricks, steel guy, 75’ booms, 7% tons cay 
Bucket elevator, 32’ centers 


Portable belt conveyor, 14°’ 20’ electric 
Dragline buckets up to 3 yds. cap 
Clam shell and orange peel buckets up to 2 yds 


Hoists, steam, electric, gas or Diesel 

Steel blocks up to 30 tons 

30 Rock drills, DCR-23, X59, X49, S-70 
Blaw-Knox %-yd. single line bucket 
2—Whitcomb 20 ton, 36’’ ga. gas locos 
2—Vulcan 20 ton, 36’’ ga. gas locos 

Vulcan 4% ton, 36’’ ga. gas loco 

15—Two way side dump cars, 5 yds., 36’ ga 
15—Sullivan plug and feather drills 
30—"“BARRE” carving tools, BL, CL, DL 


Send us a list of your Surplus equipment 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


—Ransome 27 E Paver. 

No. 116 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers 

—I1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 

| yd. Steubner bottom dump concrete bucket. 

—1 yd. Kiesler rehandling bucket. 

—%*4 yd. Browning clamshell bucket. 

-%4 yd. Blaw-Knox bucket. 

—Le Courtney 6” Cent. Pump, 40 H.P. motors. 
Morris 8” dredge pump 150 HP. GE. mtr 
Morris 10” cent. pump 2250 GPM at 130’ head. 
Goulds 12” cent. pump 50 HP. GE. motor 
thompson 6” self priming pump Waukesha motor 
Gardner Denver Sheeting Hammers. 

~Humdinger 6” self priming pumps, gas motor. 
Humdinger 4” self priming pump. 

1—Humdinger 2’ self priming pump. 

1— Domestic double diaphragm pump gas mtr. 

1—GE. motor 200 HP. slipring. 

2—No. 9 B 2 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 

3—No. 5 MecKiernan-Terry Hammers 

3—No. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers 


HARRY C. LEWIS 
325 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 


Condition very good 
Price $8000 


On account of recent fire 
we are moving our plant 


OHIO GRAVEL CO. 


5225 Eastern Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Jaw Crushers—2”x4” up to 66” x84”. 

Crushing Rolls—12”x12” up to 54”x24”— 
Gyratory Crushers. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1—Swing 
Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%'x25’, 4’x30’, 
5’x30’, 544’x40’, 6’x50’ and 7’x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat alata x30’, 44%'x26’, 
5’x30’ and 8%’x75 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1. 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. 

14’ Air Separator—Vibrating Screens 

Rebuilt Air Compressors, Cranes & Shovels. 

Complete drying and asphalt mixing plants. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 














A. C. MOTORS— MOTOR 
= = 3 — GENERATOR SETS 
p. ype Speec 5 y }.E. c. 
600 G. E. Sl. Rg. 257 | GEN RNs Y cand 


PUMPS 
2500 GPM.—59’ hd. dir. 
to 150 HP. G.E. 


600 G. E. Sl. Rg. 705 | interpole, conn. to: 2500 
600 G. E. Syn 257 HY. Syn. Motor Type 
600 Al. Ch. Syn. 450 ATI, 11,431/6600 V., 
500 G. E. Syn 1200 360 RPM., 3 ph. 60 cy. 
500 West. Syn. 720 1000 KW., G.E. Type 
450 West. Sl. Rg. 875/ MPC, D.C. Gen., 250 
700 V., conn. to: 1400 HP. 
400 West. Syn 720 | synch. motor, 6600/2300 
400 i Sl. Reg. 514 V., 514 RPM., 3 ph., 
= Ai. ag Re 885 | 60 cy. 
d Ch. SL. g. 585 » . 
250 G. ESI Re 257 [= 


250 West Sl. Rg. 700 
250 F.MorseSl.Rg. 1200 
225 Elec.Mchy.Syn. 450 con, 
225 G. E. Sl. Rg. 1800 1750 RPM. 440 V.-3 
220 G. E. Syn. 600 ph. 60 cy. 
Above are a few of our stock items. 
BELYEA CO., INC. 
153 W. (8TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
REBUILT GUARANTEED 














GREGORY 
HI-GRADE- 
REBUILT 











7 
Electric Meters, 
Pumps, 
Air Compressors Big 
We Bargains. All Stendard 
@ Sell Mekes. 
rs Buy Alweys Dependable 
e _— Economical 
it 7 
. a Money-Back Guarentee 


e All Makes 
e and Sizes 


GREGORY ELEC. CO. 
1603 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 











September, 1936 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


n Whitcomb Gas Locomotives. 
n Whitcomb Gas Locomotive. 
n Porter Gas Locomotive. 

Plymouth Gas Loco. 
, Nordberg Track Shifter. 
Dua ars, Locomotives, Shovels, Draglines. 


RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
4 N. Clinton St., Chicago, (1. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 






Q. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN. Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA 


We drui for any mineral. We have more than forty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
Ln Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


right. 
Established 1902 - = - + «+ Telephone No. 382 













For Sate—A Good Time to Buy 


Main Line 
d. 80 ft. B. 150 HP. motor. 
span 1% yd. electric. 
x 18 ft. coal stone grain. 
d electric Cat 


int twin pug mill. 


Mogul 40 x 40 type 5040. 
4x 36 also No. 4 Gyr. 
A. V g, | tt W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 








SPLIT BUSHINGS 


Machinery Spacer Tubes 
Roller Bearing 
Sleeves 
GIFFORD ENGINE 
> - t COMPAN 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 








WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 

using Diamond Core Drills 

We drill for Limestone, Gyp- 

sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 

PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 

Drilling Contractors 

Pitt cbuseh, Pa a. 








CORRUGATED METAL ROOFING 


NEW AND USED, GUARANTEED 


GENERAL WRECKING & LUMBER CO. 
4600 S. Halsted Street 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ul 








FOR SALE 


One % yd. Sauerman Slackline Cableway Ele- 
vator with 8% in. x 10 in. American Hoist, 
D.D. and D.C., including 35 HP. Locomotive 
type boiler, including all cables, sheaves, guys. 
Rig all complete except the mast. 

S. P. CRONHEIM 
65 Forsyth St. N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


FOR SALE 


I. R. 34 Drill Sharpener 
and Accessories 


Western Contractors Supply Co. 
14 N. Clinton St. Chicago, tl. 








crushing plant for 

N. C., doing a nice busi- 
ierful future. This busi- 
fice at eight thousand 

vou have ready cash to 

ise don’t answer. Ad- 

Pit and Quarry Publi- 

5. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 








REBUILT SSous 

MOTORS 

Over 10.000 items in stock for immediate de- 

livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 

shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 

ard new guarantee. We buy used equipment 
—25 and 60 cycle—send us you offerings. 
BERGER BROS. virors. ts 

e MOTORS, INC. 

1346 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

hone Monroe 2094 


al J 
FOR SALE 
Dismantled clay factory equipment, 
crushers, motors, 450 dryer cars, etc. 
Write 
LARS A. HOLTAN 
Zumbrota Minnesota 








FOR SALE 


H Grade Acetylene Welding 
from $35.45 to $45.50. 
Monthly Payment Plan. $5.00 per 


Box 331, Hamilton, Ohio. 








WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


600 HP 500 KVA DeLaVergne Diesel Gen 
120/140 HP Late Style Fairbanks Diesel 

All or part of 15 in, Complete Steam Dredge 
Jaw and Gyratory Crushers. Compressors 
Caterpillar Diesel Engines and Generator Sets 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Try Us—Whenever Buying or Selling’’ 


FOR SALE 


2—50 H.P. General Elec. type BTA, adjustable speed 
motors, 1000 to 333 R.P.M., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 
nag complete with control. 

75 H.P. General Electric, slipring motor, 575 
RP M., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220/440 volt, complete 
with rails and variable speed control. 

McHUGH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
211 W. 8th Street Wilmington, Del. 











FOR SALE 


Dragline Hoist 

t. head, with motor 
Compressor 1245 ft. 
Compressor 450 ft. 


“4% yd. 
ssors 110 ft. and 265 ft. 
WALSH, Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOOD EQUIPMENT— PRICED LOW 


a 105 Crane & Drag., 45’ boom, 

Gas Cat. yard crane, 34 yd., 35-50’ ao "hadi. 

on & Diesel Shovels, Cranes, Drags., 3-8 yds 

Sauerman Drag Scraper outfits—34 to 5 yds. 

Crushers—3’, 4’ & aoe « Cones, No. 7 Newhouse, 
18” & 36” A-C.; to 18 primary. Jaws 6x8 
to 66x86, inc. a ax36 4rarrel & Buchanan, 9x16, 
11x20, ete. 

Shovel Attachments—For P&H 206, Northwest, etc., etc. 

3@ Yd. Shovel, Crane, « Drag.; Universal Truckcrane. 

JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


200 HP G.E. synchronous motor, 25 cycle, 3 phase 
440 v. 750 rpm. 

50 HP West. CS motor, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 2200 
volts, 1800 rpm. 

65 HP G.E. Slipring 25 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volts, 
1500 rpm. 

ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR CO. INC. 
124 Church Street, Buffalo, New York 














FOR SALE 


Jaw Crusher, Type ‘‘E’ 
Gyratory Reduction Crusher, ball 
n pulley. 
Shovel—Mang front, 
iting Sereen, 2 deck. 


Honry Leveitiian: Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


GASOLINE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
TWO—23% ton, standard gauge (4 ft. 8% in.) air 
brakes, automatic couplers, electric headlights. 
Highly efficient, economical. Strictly firstclass con- 
dition; practically good as new. 

EQUITABLE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
410 Camp Street New Orleans, La. 


9x36 Wheeling Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher 


rer reer err rer re $1500.00 
6” Hetherington & Berner Gravel Pump.... 250.00 
No. 3 Williams Hammermill............... 650.00 
% Yd. Rebuilt Gaso. Crawler Crane...... 1750.00 
Barber-Greene Loader .........-.+e0eee00. 550.00 
Remics BUCMEE RGGGO.. 6.006 c cc isicwesecveses 800.00 

TRIANGLE ENGRG. CO. 

53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, titineis | 




















EEE 
FOR SALE AIRICOMPRESSORS 
bin 1—14x12, 631 ft. Ingersoll-Rand, Type ERI with 100 
as Engine, 125 KVA Gen. hp. G.E. Motor and Starter, 3/60/220; short belt and 
1/60/50/1200, Gen. 35 KW idler. 
\ 125 volt. 1—12x10, 390 ft. gs ag ayy type ERI, with 75 
HP 3/60/2200, Gen. 500 KW. hp. G.E. Motor Sod Starte 3 220/900; unloader, 
reat, pelt and idle 
ASME Stirling Boilers, Stokers. —10x8, 216 ft. ingersoll- Rand, ee ERI with 25 hp. 
ers a rs Anis. Chalmers Motor and Starte 3/60 /220/1140; 
‘H lec re Pump (new). with short belt idler and lubric mar. 
€ 1 F yd. f ain), tractive! Priced!! 
$ D P. O. Box 83, Sta. A ALK MILL SUPPLY co., INC. 
1152 E£ Broadway East Toledo, Ohio New adioroins 18 WA ST., Rochester, N. Y. 


SCALES 


FAIRBANK — HOWE — COLUMBIA 
Rebuilt Scales—Guaranteed 
General Repairing 
COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE 
TELSMITH SAND WASHER 


Sg!. Screw 20” Diameter 
12” “AMSCO”’ SAND PUMP 


24°x60' BARBER-GREENE 
PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 


test Bargain List No. 97. 3000 
ellent Used, Rebuilt and New 
ilmost anything you need. 


Machinery Sales Corporation 


Machinery Sales Building 
365 W. Washington St. Chicago, Hi, 














FOR SALE 


3000 H.P. DIESEL ELECTRIC PLANT 


4—750 HP. Busch-Sulzer Engines direct con- 
nected to 500 KW. G. E. Generator, 60 cy. 
3 ph. 2300 V. 


1—500 KW. Westinghouse 60 cy. 550 V. Ro- 
tary Converter. 


1—20 ton American 8-wheel Loco. Crane, 
50-ft. boom. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 


Railway Exchange 101 W. 3ist St. 


St. Louis, Mo. New York 


WANTED 


1 to 2 ft. wide apron conveyor 
approximately 80 ft. long. 


G. & W. H. CORSON 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNSYLVANIA 














WANTED 


Interested in buying or leasing small rock 
crushing plant located in or near Cleveland, 
Ohio, or will give centract for crushing to 
party owning suitable plant. Must have ca- 
pacity of 10 tons per hour. Address Box 804, 
Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. 
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“E.C.A. Rebuilt”? Quarry & Gravel Plant Equipment 





AIR COMPRESSORS 11—Bucket elevators: 6 Chain Belt CRUSHERS drum, double-drum and single-drum 
Portable and stationary, belt, with elec Co., Weller, and Link-Lelt vertical j—Symons coarse cone crusher, size with A.C. or D.C. mtrs., some with 
or gas power, sizes from 21 cu.ft. enclosed type; capacities from 35 to No. 5%, SU No. 521 attached swingers 
to 1,000 cu.ft. 117 toms per hour 5—Weller in- l1—Set P & M crushing rolls, size 38—Gas hoists ranging from 8 to 1 
BUCKETS Se oe + + SoS 42” x16”. HP sir double and tripl 
U to 170 yds. per br 1—Allis-Chalmers, Style N, No. 6, gyra P ee oo ; 
~~ ’ ave , lrums; all standard makes 
Clamshell, Dragline and Orange Peel 3 tory No. 7755 
eats s Sane l akes CRANES (Locomotive) 1—Allis-Chalmers Gates No. 6 
Buckets; all sizes, all makes. \ M LOCOMOTIVES 
5—Locomotive cranes; sta. ga. 30 and I—No. 5 Austin No. 1960 Cc 
CABLEWAY EXCAVATOR AND 25-tons: Ohio, Browning, American, 2—McCulley No. 2 gyratory PPI ; 
DRAGSCRAPER OUTFITS Industrial 1—Champion size No. 6, 12” x26”, Ser 32—Gasoline locomotives from 14-ton 
6—Dragscraper buckets from % cu. yd No. 1075 to 2-ton standard 36 and 24 ga 
to 2 cu. vd. size ’ CRANES and DRAGLINES 1—Allis-Chalmers Blake type, size 10” x 3—Steam saddle tank locomotives; 1 
1—Thos. 150 HP DD special cableway 1—Industrial Brownhoist Model DC 20”, manganese fitted, Ser. No. 3163. 24-ton Porter, cyl. 12x16” ; standard 
excavat hoist No. 7671, Class L Diese rane Serial 517¢ 60-f ga. Ser. No, 5093; 1—19-ton Daven- 
for handl ng 2 yd. bucket. boom, 144-yd codina DERRICKS 7 port, cyl. 10x16 std. ga. Ser No 
1—O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 120 2-—Oseood Nos. 2054. 2069 th 40-ft Steel and wood, stiff leg, or guy; from 2036; 1—20-ton Porter, cyl. 11x16, 
HP, 3 drum gasoline dragscrapet ae _ 71 gy scot wer, WS 2 to 50 tons, including 2 steel stiff 36-ga. Ser. No. 6753 
hoist for handling 2 yd. bucket oom, . Cat. legs. : — ee 
1—National 50 HP, 2-speed, electric 1—Brownhoist No, 2, Ser. 9964, 40-ft - > 
Srageceanes hoist for handling 1 yd boom, l-yd. bucket HOISTS (Electric and Gas) PUMPS 
yucKet + . - ‘ 
, 1—Bver Bearcat crane half circle 55—Electric, ranging from 20 H.P. up 4—Belt Driven Dredge pumps 
CARS swing, 30-ft. boom, %-yd. bucket to 125 H.P., consisting of triple- [—a? este: 18° Sieete mem 
Large lot including std. ga 6 and 12 ganese; 1—6” Erie; 1—4” Morris 





yd. and 2t-vd., 36-ga. 5 yd. and 
24-ga. lle-yvd 


02" yd: bo hich ga. Continent 2 | EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA SHOVELS 


way wood body dump cars : 
CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 1—P & H Mode! 600, l-yd., Ser. 2750 
9—Port. belt conveyors with steel frame. P. 0. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. 1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. P. 0. Box 933 1—Osgood, 1-yd., Ser. 2069 


gas, or elec. pl 18 and 24 in. Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 3—Link-Belt Shovel Attachments for 
Barber-Greene and Chic. Automatic K-55, K-44, K-42, K-38, K-2 

















FOR SAI E 38—603 ft. I.R., POC-2 Diesel Air Compressors, 
2 Ton 1000 Ft. Elec. Cableway. ON sol IDA T £ 
AMERICAN 30 ton 4-wheel saddle 60 HP Portable Firebox Boiler. 


tank locomotive, 12x18 in. cyl- 4-750 HP Busch Sulzer Diesel Units. GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


f inders. 1% yd. Thew Steam Shovel 

VULCAN 33 ton 4-wheel saddle tank 1% yd. Marion 450 Electric Cat. Shovel. We have just purchased 
locomotive, 13x18 in. cylinders os 7a. Rovedt V, 3S go. Dump Com. 4—6’x40’ DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYERS, two 
(Two duplicates). 30—1% yd., 36 ga. V Dump Cars. x heavy duty with 2” shells, feed and discharge end 

PORTER 35 ton 4-wheel saddle tank . SS ee SS ee ee spring seals. Two with %” shells. USED TWO 
locomotive, 14x20 in. eylinders cae kane megs 3 — ww — I = ag MONTHS. Still set up in plant near Dunkirk, N. Y¥ 
= ’ - d 75 250 00-25 ye spha *lants. 

’ ( lwo duplicates). Traylor 36x16 Sand Rolls Must be moved within 30 days. Act at once 

BALDWIN 40 ton 4-wheel saddle 36x18, 30x15, 24x13, 30x10, 60x84 Jaw Crushers. 











tank locomotives, 14x22 in. evl- Champion 1030 and 1040 Roller Bear, Jaw Crushers. 
inders (Four duplicates). a ae oe. : 5—Ruggles-Coles Rotary Dryers, class A, 5’x26’ 
rTY ‘ r eae” tee a 8 in. and 24 in. Symons Disc Crushers, 80 x45’, 8’°S X85’ Also 1—3’'x20’ F-1 
\ ’ LC AN 40. ton t-w hee 1 saddle tar kK 6 ft. by 8 ft. Traylor Tube Mill. 2—4’x3 Bea0" Indirect Heat Rotary Dryer 
oO ¢ omotives, 14x22 in. cylinders Bonnot No. 4 Tube Mill 4x22. 1—4’x30’’ American Process Rotary Dryer 
( Two duplicates). Portable Air Compressors: 110-220 and 320 ft. cap. 10—Rotarv Kilns—3x31’, 6x40’, 6x60, 8x110, 8x125 
AMERICAN 50 ton 4-wheel saddle Orange Peel Buckets: 5 ft. to 48 ft. cap. 9’6''x150’. 
tank locomotives, 16x24 in evl- 10 in., 13 in. and 36 in. Superior McCully Crushers. 
inders (Three duplicates) 150, ton, 50 ft. RR Track Scale. 
BALDWIN 55 ton 4-wheel saddlk 3-100 HP 3 Drum Electric Hotet A ) 1S - ~hepesnaleeaegali latent teaam 
en : ‘ : - ‘ 00 Pe rum Electric pists ; ro 0 Side 
_tank loc omotive, 18x24 in. cylinders 3—15 Ton 100’ Boom Stiff-legged Derricks 4 a —. N 0000, 00, 1: No. 00 
BALDWIN 60 ton 6-wheel saddl 3300 ft. LR. Class PRE-2 Elec, Air Compressor Screen Mill 
tank locomotive, 18x24 in. cylinders. 2040 ft. I.R. Class PRE-2 Elec, Air Compressor 6—Hardinge Iron Lined Ball Mill x8", 4%’'x 
AMERICAN 70 ton 6-wheel switching 1730 ft. Bury 1927 Model Elec. Air Compressor 16”, 6’x22 Also other sizes 
locomotive with separate tender, 676 ft. Worthington Duplex Elec. Air Compressor 1—No. 32 Mares sail Mill 
20x26 in. cylinders ae Symons Coarse Cone Crusher. 1—No. 2 Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill, chain drive 
. S. x24’ and 5x44 Rotary Coolers 4—3’x6’ Sturtevant Moto-Vibro Screens, 2-deck 
Complete Stock List on Request. Model 49 Kennedy Gearless Fine Crusher, }—Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crushers No, 1%, No, 1 
5 in. B Fuller-Kinyon Cement Pump 2— 36x16, 20x14” Sturtevant Crushing Roll 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL& LOCOMOTIVE 5 by 50 and 6 by 72 Rotary Kilns.” 
COMPANY Penna. ‘Type 6 Mammermill. 120°HP._ 1—18""x36"" MeLanahan-Stone Sinai 























Type 5 
. . vd. Sauerma ‘lec. Slackline ; - drive, 25 H.P 60/440 
Birmingham, Alabama : i weeny ee et. 1—7" x24” Sturtevant Jaw Crusher, to % 
60 in. by 15 ft. Revolving Screen 1 10° x42” Allis-Chalmers Jaw Crusher 
25 ton Browning Locomotive Crane 1—40"" x42” Bacon Parr | Jaw Crusher 
40 ton Browning Locomotive Crane. 1—24"° x20" Jeffrey ty! 8°" Hammer Mill 
24 and 50 I.R. Drill Sharpeners, 1—36" x36” No. 4X Gruendlet Hammer Mill, ball 
24 in. by 100 ft. Belt Conveyor. . bearings Also all other s : 
Yo. 3 Williams Helix Seal Impact Mill 2—6’x12’ Hardinge Iron Line ad ‘Rod, Mills 
12 ton Milwaukee Std. Ga. Gas Locomotive 1—4’x8’ Kennedy Iron Lined Ball-Tube Mill 
PRODUCE! 60 HP 3 Drum Gas Hoist 1—3’x12’ Hendy Iron Line 1 Tubs Mill 
8 Hummer Vibrating Screens 2—Gayco Air Separators, 10’, 30” 
‘ No. 0 Raymond Pulverizer & Cyclone Separator. 10 Tyler emenes —_ ; , lp le re _ +4 
ot ‘. x5 31, single deck; x7 0. 60, 
Gravel deposit in good commercial Complete Plants Bought and Sold double deck. Also all other makes of Vibrating 
. y ‘ P creens 
territory. We have complete 1,000 R.C.STANHOPE, Inc., 875 Sixth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. Just a partial list 
ton capacity plant which we can WE WILL BUY A SINGLE MACHINE OR COM- 
put on your property on a pay as PLETE PLANT. 


you produce basis- -profit sharing SACRIFICE FOR CASH What do you wish to sell? Send us detai's 


. 1—Baldwin 25 Ton Gas Locomotive, std ga. 
plan, or outright sale on easy 3—Portable Gas Air Compressors, 320-300 Ft. 
terms 1—Cletrac Gas Tractor, Model 100. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
_ 1—Northwest Crane, 50’ Boom a 105. COMPANY, INC 
Address Box 704, Pit & Quarry — Se Se en ; $ 
= watt ™ ’ : 1—Austin Gas 3-wh. Road aed with scarifier. 17-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Byers Bear Cat Gas Cran 

Byers Bear Cat Shionmner and Black Hoe. 
—~Parsons Back Filler. 

15 Ton Steel stiff leg Derrick 50’ Boom. 
1—-1200’ Sta. Ing.-Rand Comp. 200 H.P. motor. 
30 new Ing.-Rand type X59 Jack Hammers. 
30 C.P. 5 Jack Hammers with drifter carriages. 
Single D.D.& T.D. Steam & Elect. Hoists 


FOR SALE 3 Ton }” Hollow Drill Steel shanked and flared. FOR SALE — Rebuilt Equipment 


2—Portable Belt Driven Coal Conveyors. 


Publications, 538 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Plant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 8 acres 
of ground 














2—% yd. Universal Shovels, with McCormick-Deer ._ — al a type High Sp. Diesel Engines. P&H Model 700 gasoline crawler type, 1% Yd. 45’ 
ing power Priced right i—Aust no rench er. NORTHWEST ™ Yd. gasoline shovel, late model track. 
2—No. 4% Champion Jaw Crushers, with 18 ft. re 5—Steam Driven Sand Pumps, 6—8 & 12’. MARION Model 480 electric 2 Yd. shovel, late model. 
voly . oe +0 gate ’ Age Large quant. Pneum. Tools, Riveting Ham. NORTHWEST Model 105, % Yd. dragline, Cummins 
ce ee ee ae Air Drills, Jacks, Yales & Towne Chain Hoists. Diesel, 40’ boom. 
{ =" > “4 > 2’ « 
; Acetylene Cutting and Welding Torches. SAN Viet £0, rtine, crawrter cone, £2, boom. 
"se zm « x , E " 
JAMES E. SHELDON BAKER & GREENBERG LORAIN Model 75-B, 11% Yd. gasoline crawler type 
20° + 9« shovel. 
Tel. 20385, Belmont & McKeen, Easton, Pa, 574 Hamilton Ave. Tel.S0.8-8623 Brooklyn, N.Y. BALDWIN 6 wheel switcher type locomotive with sep- 
arate tender, 58 tons, cylinders 19x24, Wais- 








chaert Valve Gear, 10’8’’ W. B 
27 ton AMERICAN 4 driver saddle tank locomotive, 





" " . " rn ir brak 
SALESMAN—wScreen Cloth for Illinois, Indiana, 32 ton AMERICAN 4 driver saddle tank locomotive, 
“BELT CONVEYORS” Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Cincinnati Dis- steam brakes 
trict, Birmingham District, and west of Mississippi 22 ton DAVENPORT 4 driver saddle tank locomotive, 
; River Also Canada ” - < 
Troughing type belt Conveyors and Unusual abrasion resisting steel—also Spring Steel 22 bs VULCAN 36’’ gauge 4 driver saddle tank, new 
Conveyor Belts Bought and Sold and Plain Steel for Aggregates Industry, Coke Min- 30_Wes n 36°" auge wuge 5 Ya. 2 seactiee imeneeres- 
J e ing o— Ss , . way side y by 
Attractive prices Established products. Salary, AJ all stecl 20 er side dump Wal 
JOHN D. CRAWBUCK COMPANY Commission and expenses in some teresttarics others EINCOLN-BUDA 300 ton Portable Electric elding 
e ‘ . 3 Straight commission 1owledge 0 rating screens 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. desirable. Address Box 908, Pit and Quarry Pub- SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
lications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. Piant & Gen. Offices, Atlanta, Georgia 
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TAYLOR SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 


The Strength of Pipe Weighing 
Twice as Much! 


The bursting strength, collapsing strength and stiffness of 
wrought pipe weighing twice as much. Lighter weight 
means lower first cost, lower transportation costs, lower 
erection costs, and lower maintenance cost. Use Taylor 
Spiral Pipe for water lines, sand and gravel conveying lines 
and all piping where a uniformly strong, light-walled pipe 
is applicable. 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 

General Offices and Works: P. O. Box 485, Chicago 

Water supply line to the washers New York Office, 50 Church Street 
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BITUMINIZED MATERIAL OFFERS A 
NEW OUTLET FOR YOUR AGGREGATE 


@ The H & B tower type plant combines portability 
and large capacity. Built by manufacturers of 
asphalt paving machinery for over 30 years. 


Send for our new bulletin T-247 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 
ENGINEERS—MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Pit and Quarry 












TYPICAL RATING 
BY A CUSTOMER: 


Performance ... . . GOOD 
Effectiveness . . . . . EXCELLENT 
Maintenance ..... LOW 





“We installed your screens to remove 
‘spitzers’ and other foreign matter < 
trom stream of cement going to packing ‘BL; 5c® 

machines. Capacity averages 250 bbl. D 
per hour for No. 1 and 300-350 for No. 2. 
Mechanical performance of Leahy 
screens on this service is good, and their 
effectiveness excellent. No complaints 
whatever of any foreign matter in 
cement since installation. Operating 
and maintenance costs have been low, 
and screens are doing good work with 
very little attention.” 
—Name of producer will be furnished 
on request. 







Specially designed 
for fine screen 
Ing 






Built extra sturdy 









We also manufacture Sand Clas- 
sifiers and the Deister Over- 
strom Diagonal Deck Washing 
Table for sand and gravel 

















which produces a premium prod- 





THE ORIGINAL 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


Incorporated 1906 


uct at minimum cost—handling 
from 18 to 40 tons per hour 













Write for Bulletins 





911 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MULTICLONE 











DUST RECOVERY 


From Processes or Waste Gases 


In addition to their use in collecting dust from grinding operations and from 
waste furnace and kiln gases, Multiclones are widely employed as produc- 
tion equipment where the final product is in powder form. The multiple tube 
construction permits installations to be made for any capacity and the use of 
units at their highest efficiency for given volumes and pressures. Multiclones 
are simple, compact and easily erected by ordinary factory labor. They may 
be installed in small spaces unsuitable for other purposes. Being all-metal, 
they are fireproof, and will handle hot or cold gases. Send for new Bulletin. 





WESTERN PRECIPITATION COMPANY 


1016 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles ® 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal 
PEEBLES SPRAY DRYERS oe COTTRELL ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATORS 
Specialists in Dust and Fume Control for more than a quarter of a century 
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THE prominent part played by the Sturte- 

vant Separator in the works of industry is 

etched in the concrete of mighty structures 

—dams, bridges, aqueducts, canals, road- 

ways, and buildings. For the Sturtevant is 

a major factor in the production of High 

Early Strength Cement—the premier ma- 

terial for important projects. Sturtevant's 

standards of specific surface areas, uniform 

particle sizes, high micron count, and con- 7 pF 

sistent quality all contribute to better and /\ BETTER 
more economical building, as wellas to the erp, | lat 
permanent safety of the structure. Select SEPARATOR 
the Sturtevant on its cement plant record FOR BETTER CEMEN T 
of one hundred-fifty-four installations. De- 

tails on request. 


This is the Sturtevant '36 Model with basic improve- 
ments to still further increase efficiency in cement 
separation. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. ‘Sacre’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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